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THE TWO DESTINIES: 
A Romance. 

By WILKIE COLLINS, 


AUTHOR OF 


“THE LAW AND THE LADY,’ 


“MAN AND WIFE,” “THE WOMAN IN WHITE,” ETC. 





THE PREAMBLE. 


THE GUEST WRITES, AND TELLS THE STORY 
OF THE DINNER PARTY. 


Many years have passed since my wife and | 


I left the United States to pay our first visit to 
England. 

We were provided with letters of introduction, 
as a matter of course. Among them, there was a 
letter which had been written for us by my wife's 
brother. It presented us to an English gentle- 
man who held a high rank on the list of his old 
and valued friends. 

“* You will become acquainted with Mr. George 
Germaine,” my brother-in-law said, when we 
took leave of him, “‘at a very interesting period 
of his life. My last news of him tells me that 
he is just married. I know nothing of the lady, 
or of the circumstances under which my friend 
first met. with her. But of this I am certain: 
married or single, George Germaine will give 
you and your wife a hearty welcome to England, 
for my sake.” 

The day after our arrival in London, we left 
our letter of introduction at the house of Mr. 
Germaine. 

The next morning we went to see a favorite 
object of American interest, in the metropolis of 
England—the Tower of London. The citizens 
of the United States find this relic of the good 
old times of great use in raising their national 
estimate of the value of Republican Institutions. 
On our return to the hotel, the cards of Mr. and 
Mrs. Germaine told us that they had already re- 
turned our visit. The same evening we received 
an invitation to dine with the newly married 
couple. It was inclosed in a little note from 
Mrs. Germaine to my wife, warning us that we 
were not to expect to meet a large party. ‘‘It 
is the first dinner we give, on our return from 
our wedding tour” (the lady wrote); ‘‘and you 
will only be introduced to a few of my husband's 
old friends.” 

In America, and (as I hear) on the continent 
of Europe also, when your host invites you to 
dine at a given hour, you pay him the compli- 
ment of arriving punctually at his house. In 
England alone, the incomprehensible and dis- 
courteous custom prevails of keeping the host 
and the dinner waiting for half an hour or more 
—without any assignable reason, and without 
any better excuse than the purely formal apology 
that is implied in the words, ‘‘ Sorry to be late.” 

Arriving at the appointed time at the house 
of Mr. and Mrs, Germaine, we had every reason 
to congratulate ourselves on the ignorant punc- 
tuality which had brought us into the drawing- 
room half an hour in advance of all the other 
guests, 

In the first place, there was so much hearti- 
ness, and so little ceremony, in the welcome ac- 
corded to us, that we almost fancied ourselves 
back in our own country. In the second place, 
both husband and wife interested us the moment 
we set eyes on them, The lady, especially, al- 


though she was not, strictly speaking, a beautiful | 


woman, quite fascinated us. ‘There was an art- 
less charm in her face and manner, a simple 
grace in all her movements, a low, delicious 
melody in her voice, which we Americans felt 
to be simply irresistible. And then, it was so 
plain (and so pleasant) to see that here at least 
was a happy marriage! Here were. two people 
who had all. their dearest hopes, wishes, and 
sympathies in common — who looked, if I may 
risk the expression, born to be man "and wife. 
By the time when the fashionable delay of the 
half hour had expired, we were talking together 
as familiarly and as confidentially as if we had 
been all four of us old friends, 








Eight o'clock struck, and the first of the guests 
appeared. 

Having forgotten this gentleman’s name, I 
must beg leave to distinguish him by means of a 
letter of the alphabet. Let me call him Mr. A. 
When he entered the room alone, our host and 
hostess both started, and both looked surprised, 





‘The answer—with slight variations—was Mr. 
A’s neat little apology, 7 by Mr. B 

‘**T am very sorry. Mrs. B has got a bad 
headache. She is subject to bad Snaadioubon. 
She begs me to make her excuses. 

Mr. and Mrs, Germaine glanced at one another. 
The husband’s face plainly expressed the suspi- 
cion which this second apology had roused in his 
mind. The wife was steady and caim. An in- 
terval passed—a silent interval. 
B retired together guiltily into a corner. 
wife and I looked at the pictures. 

Mrs. Germaine was the first to relieve us from 
our own intolerable silence. ‘Two more guests, 
it appeared, were still wanting to complete the 
little party. ‘‘Shall we have dinner. at once, 


My 


George ?” she said to her husband. ‘‘Or shall 
we wait for Mr. and Mrs. € ?” 
**We will wait five. minutes,” he answered, 


shortly—with his eye on Mr. A and Mr. B, guilt. 
ily isolated in their corner. 

The drawing-room door opened. We all knew 
that a third: married lady was expected; we all 








“MY WIFE, IN HER IMPULSIVE WAY.. 


Apparently, they expected him to be accompa- 
nied by some other person. Mr. Germaine put 
a curious question to his friend. 

** Where is your wife ?” he asked. 

Mr. A answered for the absent lady by a neat 
little apology, expressed in these words : 

‘* She has got a bad cold. She i is very sorry. 
She begs me to make her excuses.” 

He had just time to deliver his message, be- 
fore a second unaccompanied gentleman appear- 
ed. Reverting as before to the letters of the al- 
phabet, let me call him Mr. B. Once more, I 
noticed that our host and hostess started when 
they saw him enter the room alone. And, rather 
to my surprise, I heard Mr. Germaine put his 
curions question again to the new guest : 

‘Where is your wife?” 








- 


. KISSED HER AT PARTING.” 


looked toward the door in unutterable anticipa- 
tion. Our unexpressed hopes rested silently on 
the possible appearance of Mrs. C. Would that 
admirable, but unknown, woman at once charm 
and relieve us by her presence? I shudder as I 
write it. Mr.C walked into the room—and 
walked in, alone. 

Mr. Germaine suddenly and sharply varied his 
form of inquiry, in receiving the new guest. 

**Ts your wife ill ?” he asked. 

Mr. C was an elderly man; Mr. C had lived 
(judging by appearances) in the days when the 
old-fashioned laws of politeness were still in force. 
He discovered his two married brethren in their 
corner, unaccompanied by their wives; and he 
delivered his apology with the air of a man who 
felt unaffectedly ashamed of it : 


Mr. A and Mr. | 


‘*My wife is so sorry. She has got such a 
bad cold. She does so regret not being able to 
accompany me.” 

At this third apology, Mr. Germaine’s indig- 
nation forced its way outward into expression in 
words, 

** Two bad colds and one bad headache,” he 
said, with ironical politeness. ‘‘I don’t know 
how’ your wives agree, gentlemen, when they are 
well. But, when they are ill, their unanimity is 
wonderful !” 

The dinner was announced as that sharp say, 
ing passed his lips. 

I had the honor of taking Mrs. Germaine to 
the dining-room. Her sense of the implied in- 


| sult offered to her by the wives of her husband's 
| friends only showed itself in a trembling, a very 


slight trembling, of the hand that rested on my 
arm. My interest in her increased tenfold. Only 
a woman who had been accustomed to snffer, 
who had been broken and disciplined to self-re- 
straint, could have endured the moral martyr- 
dom inflicted on her as this woman endured it, 


| from the beginning of the evening to the end. 


Am I using the language of exaggeration, 
when I write of my hostess in these words? 
Look’ at the circumstances as they struck two 
strangers like my wife and myself. 

Here was the first dinner party which Mr. and 
Mrs. Germaine had given since their marriage. 
Three of Mr. Germaine’s friends, all married 
men, had -been invited with their-wives to meet 
Mr. Germaine’s wife, and had (evidently) accept- 
ed the invitation without reserve. What discov- 
eries had taken place between the giving of the 
invitation and the giving of the d:nner, it was 
impossible to say. The one thing plainly dis- 
cernible was, that in the interval the three wives 


| had agreed in the resolution to leave their hus- 


bands to represent them at Mrs, Germaine’s ta- 
ble; and, more amazing still, the husbands: had 
so far approved of the grossly discourteous con- 
duct of the wives as to consent to make the most 
insultingly trivial excuses for their absence, Could 
any crueler slur than this have been cast on a 
woman at the outset of her married life, befors 


| the face of her husband, and in the presence of 


| two strangers from another country ? 


Is ‘* mar- 


| tyrdom” too- big a word to use in describing what 


| festivals! 


| be. 


a sensitive person must have suffered, subjected 
to such treatment as this? Well, I think not! 

We took our places at the dinner table. Don't 
ask me to describe that most miserable of mortal 
meetings, that weariest and dreariest of human 
It is quite bad enough to remember 
that evening—it is indeed! 

My wife and I did our best to keep the conver- 
sation moving as easily and as harmlessly as might 
I may say that we really worked hard. Ney- 


| ertheless, our success was not very encouraging. 





Try as we might to overlook them, there were 
the three empty places of the three absent wom- 
en, speaking in their own dismal language for 
themselves. Try as we might to resist it, we all 
felt the one sad conclusion which those empty 
places persisted in forcing on our minds. It 
was surely too plain that some terrible report, af- 
fecting the character of the unhappy woman at 
the head of the table, had unexpectedly come to 
light, and had at one blow destroyed her posi- 
tion in the estimation of her husband's friends. 
It was surely too plain that some merciless hand 
had laid bare the fate! flaw in her past life, which 
she fondly believed that time had covered up from 
the prying eyes of the world. In the face of the 
excuses in the drawing-room, in the face of the 
empty places at the dinner table, what could the 
friendliest guests do, to any good purpose, to help 
the husband and wife in their sore and sudden 
need? They could say good-night at the earli- 
est possible opportunity, and mercifully leave the 
married pair to themselves. 

Let it at least be recorded to the credit of the 
three gentlemen, designated in these pages as A, 
B, and C, that they were sufficiently ashamed 
of themselves and their wives to be the first mem- 
bers of the dinner party who left the house, In 


| a few minutes more we rose to follow their ex- 


| glance at her husband. 


ample. Mrs. Germaine earnestly reyuested that 
we would delay our departure. 

‘*Wait a few minutes,” she whispered, with a 
**T have something to 
say to you before you go.” 

She left us, and, taking Mr. Germaine by the 
arm, led him away to the opposite side of the 
room. ‘The two held a little colloquy together 
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in low voices. ‘The husband closed the consulta- 
tion by lifting the wife's hand to his lips. 

‘Do as you please, my love,” he said to her. 
‘*T leave it entirely to you.” 

He sat down sorrowfully, lost in his thoughts. 
Mrs. Germaine unlocked a cabinet at the farther 
end of the room, and returned to us, alone, car- 
rying a small portfolio in her hand, 

‘* No words of mine can tell you how grateful- 
ly I feel your kindness,” she said, with perfect 
simplicity, and with perfect dignity at the same 
time. ‘* Under very trying circumstances, you 
have treated me with the tenderness and the sym- 
pathy which you might have shown to an old 
friend. ‘The one return I can make for all that 
I owe to you is to admit you to my fullest confi- 
dence, and to leave you to judge for yourselves 
whether I deserve the treatment which I have 
received to-night.” ° 

Her eyes filled with tears. She paused to con- 
trol herseif. We both begged her to say no more. 
Her husband, joining us, added his entreaties to 
ours. She thanked us, but she persisted. Like 
most sensitively organized persons, she could be 
resolute when she believed that the occasion called 
for it. 

**T have a few words more to say,” she re- 
sumed, addressing my wife. ‘* You are the only 
married woman who has come to our little din- 
ner party. The marked absence of the other 
wives explains itself. It is not for me to say 
whether they are right or wrong in refusing to 
sit at our table. My dear husband—who knows 
my whole life as well as I know it myself—ex- 
pressed the wish that we should invite these 
ladies to our house. He wrongly supposed that 
his estimate of me would be the estimate accepted 
by his friends ; and neither he nor I anticipated 
that the misfortunes of my past life would be re- 
vealed by some person acquainted with them, 
whose treachery we have yet to discover. The 
least I can do, by way of acknowledging your 
kindness to me, is to place you in the same posi- 
tion toward me which the other ladies now oc- 
cupy. Lentreat you, before you come here again, 
to decide for yourself (and to let your husband 
decide as well) whether I am a fit person for you 
to associate with. The circumstances under 
which I have become the wife of Mr. Germaine 
are, in some respects, very remarkable. They 
are related, without suppression or reserve, in a 
little narrative which my husband wrote, at the 
time of our marriage, for the satisfaction of one 
of his absent relatives, whose good opinion he 
was unwilling to forfeit. The manuscript is in 
this portfolio. After what kas happened, I ask 
oe both to read it, as a personal favor to me. 

t is for you to say, when you know all, whether 
the friendship which has begun to-night shall be 
a friendship continued or not.” 

She held out her hand, with a sweet, sad smile, 
and bid us good-night. My wife, in her impul- 
sive way, forgot the formalities proper to the oc- 
casion, and kissed her at parting. At that one 
little act of sisterly sympathy, the fortitude which 
the poor creature had preserved all through the 
evening gave way in an instant. She burst into 


I felt as fond of her and as sorry for her as my 
wife. But (unfortunately) I could not take my 
wife's privilege of kissing her. On our way down 
stairs, 1 took the opportunity of saying a cheering 
= to her husband as he accompanied us to the 

joor. 

** Before I open this,” I remarked, pointing to 
the portfolio under my arm, ‘‘ my mind is made 
up, Sir, about one thing. If I wasn’t married al- 
ready, I tell you this—I should envy you your wife.” 

He pointed to the portfolio in his turn. 

**Read what I have written there,” he said ; 
**and you will understand what those false friends 
of mine have made me suffer to-night.” 

On that we parted. : 

The next morning, my'wife and I opened the 
portfolio, and read the strange story of George 


Germaine’s marriage. 





Che Narrative. 


GEORGE GERMAINE WRITES AND TELLS 
HIS OWN LOVE STORY. 


CHAPTER I. 
GREENWATER BROAD. 


Loox back, my memory, through the dim lab- 
yrinth of the past, through the mingling joys and 
sorrows of twenty years. Rise again, my boy- 
hood’s days, by the winding green shores of the 
little lake. Come to me once more, my child- 
love, in the innocent beauty of your first ten years 
of life. Let us live again, my angel, as we lived in 
our first Paradise, before sin and sorrow lifted their 
flaming swords, and drove us out into the world. 


The month was March. The last wild fowl 
of the season were floating on the waters of the 
lake which, in our Suffolk tongue, we called 
Greenwater Broad. 

Wind where it might, the grassy banks and the 
overhanging trees tinged the lake with the soft 
green reflections from which it took its name. 
In a creek at the south end, the boats were kept 
—my own pretty sailing boat having a tiny nat- 
ural harbor all to itself. In a creek at the north 
end stood the great trap (called a ‘‘ Decoy”) 
used for snaring the wild fowl which flocked ev. 
ery winter, by the ds and th ds, to Green- 
water Broad. 

My little Mary and I went out together, hand 
in hand, to see the last birds of the season lured 
into the Decoy. 

The outer part of the strange bird trap rose 
from the waters of the lake in a series of circu- 
lar arches, formed of elastic branches bent to the 
needed shape, and covered with folds of fine net- 
work, making the roof. Little by little diminish- 
ing in size, the arches and their net-work follow- 








ed the secret windings of the creek inland to its 
end. Built back round the arches, on their land- 
ward side, ran a wooden paling, high enough to 
hide a man kneeling behind it from the view-of 
the birds on the lake. At certain intervals a hole 
was broken in the paling just large enough to al- 
low of the passage through it of a dog of the ter- 
rier or the spaniel breed. And there began and 
ended the simple yet sufficient mechanism of the 
Decoy. 

In those days, I was thirteen, and Mary was 
ten years old. Walking on our way to the lake, 
we had Mary’s father with us for guide and com- 
panion, The good man served as bailiff on my 
father’s estate. He was, besides, a skilled mas- 
ter in the art of decoying ducks. The dog that 
helped him (we used no tame ducks as decoys, in 
Suffolk) was a little black terrier: a skilled mas- 
ter also in his way; a creature who possessed, in 
equal proportions, the enviable advantages of per- 
fect good humor and perfect common-sense. 

The dog followed the bailiff, and we followed 
the dog. 

Arrived at the paling which surrounded the 
Decoy, the dog sat down to wait until he was 
wanted. The bailiff and the children crouched 
behind the paling, and peeped through the outer- 
most dog-hole, which commanded a full view of 
the lake. It was a day without wind: not a rip- 
ple stirred the surface of the water ; the soft gray 
clouds filled all the sky, and hid the sun from view. 

We peeped througn the hole in the paling. 
There were the wild-ducks— collected within 
easy reach of the Decoy—placidly dressing their 
feathers on the placid surface of the lake. 

The bailiff looked at the dog, and made a sign. 
The dog looked at the bailiff; and, stepping for- 
ward quietly, passed through the hole, so as to 
show himself on the narrow strip of ground shelv- 
ing down from the outer side of the paling to the 
lake. : 

First one duck, then another, then half a doz- 
en together, discovered the dog. 

A new object showing itself on the solitary 
scene instantly became an object of all-devour- 
ing curiosity to the ducks. The outermost of 
them began to swim slowly toward the strange 
four-footed creature, planted motionless on the 
bank. By twos and threes, the main body of 
the water-fowl gradually followed the advanced 

ard. Swimming nearer and nearer to the dog, 
the wary ducks suddenly came to a halt, and, 
poised on the water, viewed from a safe distance 
the phenomenon on the land. 

The bailiff, kneeling behind the paling, whis- 
pered, “‘ Trim!” 

Hearing his name, the terrier turned about, 
and retiring through the hole, became lost to the 
view of the ducks. Motionless on the water, the 
wild fowl wondered and waited. In a minute 
more, the dog had trotted round, and had shown 
himself through the next hole in the paling, 
pierced farther inward where the lake ran up into 
the outermost of the windings of the creek. 

The second appearance of the terrier instant- 
ly produced a second fit of curiosity among the 
ducks. With one accord, they swam forward 
again, to get another and a nearer view of the 
dog; then, judging their safe distance once more, 
stopped for the second time, under the outermost 
arch of the Decoy. Again the dog vanished, and 
the puzzled ducks waited. An interval passed, 
and the third appearance of Trim took place, 
through a third hole in the paling, pierced farther 
inland up the creek. For the third time irresist- 
ible curiosity urged the ducks to advance farther 
and farther inward, under the fatal arches of the 
Decoy. A fourth and a fifth time the game 
went on, until the dog had lured the water-fowl 
from point to point, into the inner recesses of the 
Decoy. There a last appearance of Trim took 
place. A last advance, a last cautious pause was 
made by the ducks. ‘The bailiff touched the 
strings, the weighted net-work fell vertically into 
the water, and closed the Decoy. There, by 
dozens and dozens, were the ducks, caught by 
means of their own curiosity—with nothing but 
a little dog for a bait! In a few hours after- 
ward, they were all dead ducks on their way to 
the London market. 

As the last act in the curious comedy of the 
Decoy came to its end, little Mary laid her hand 
on my shoulder, and, raising herself on tiptoe, 
whispered in my ear: 

**George, come home with me. I have got 
something to show you that is better worth seeing 
than the ducks,” 

** What is it ?” 

“*Tt’s a surprise. I won't tell you.” 

** Will you give me a kiss ?” 

The charming little creature put her slim sun- 
burned arms round my neck, and answered; 

** As many kisses as you like, George.” 

It was innocently said, on her side. It was 
innocently done, on mine. ‘The good easy bailiff, 
looking aside at the moment from his ducks, dis- 
covered us pursuing our boy-and-girl courtship 
in each other’s arms. He shook his big fore- 
finger at us, with something of a sad and doubt- 
ing smile. 

**Ah, Master George, Master George!” he 
said. ‘* When your father comes home, do you 
think he will approve of his son and heir kissing 
his bailiffs daughter ?” 

**When my father comes home,” I answered, 
with great dignity, ‘I shall tell him the truth. I 
shalt say I am going to marry your daughter.” 

The bailiff burst out laughing, and looked back 
again at his ducks. 

“* Well, well!” we heard him say to himself. 
“They're only children. There’s no call, poor 
things, to part them yet a while.” 

Mary and I had a great dislike to be called 
children. Properly understood, one of us was a 
lady aged ten, and the other was a gentleman 
aged thirteen. We left the good bailiff indig- 
nantly, and went away together, hand in hand, 
to the cottage, 


[To BE CONTINUED.) 





A CHRISTMAS THOUGHT. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
In the beginning, when the vast 
Lay in a darkness of thick night, 
A mighty music filled the deeps— 
Let there be light: and there was light. 


When night and darkness ruled again, 
And only dim hill-altars shone, 

And fires of Moloch flamed and fell, 
Entreating light, where light was none, 


Once more that mighty mandate cleft 

The day from dark and night from morn, 
While all the hungering deeps replied, 

Let there be light: and Christ was born! 
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WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW STORY. 


1 On the first page of the present Number 
of the BAZAR will be found the commencement of 
a new and powerful Illustrated Serial Story, en- 
titled 


THE TWO DESTINIES: 


A Romance. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of “ The Law and the Lady,” “ Man and 
Wife,” “No Name,” “ The Woman in White,” 
etc., etc. 

This story, by one of the greatest novelists of the 
age, will be continued from week to week during 
the coming year. New subscribers for 1876 will 
be furnished, on their request, gratuitously, with 
the BAZAR containing the commencement of the 
story. 


NEW SERIAL STORY BY BLACKMORE. 


t@ Jn an carly Number of HARPER’S W EEK- 
LY will be commenced the publication of a new 
Serial Story, under the title of 


“CRIPPS THE CARRIER,” 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, 
Author of “ The Maid of Sker,” “ Lorna Doone,” 


“ Alice Lorraine,” etc. 








{@ Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HaRPER’s 
WEEKLY for December 18 contains a further in- 
staliment of 


“AN ISLAND PEARL,” 


and a page of sketches showing some of the uses 
of a Target Company. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for December 25, 





I Cut Paper Patterns of the new and grace- 
Sul Marguerite Wrapper, illustrated. on page 829 
of the present Number, are now ready, and will 
be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on re- 
ceipt of Twenty-five Cents. For List of Cut Paper 
Patterns published see Advertisement on page 839. 





CHRISTMAS CHEER. 


UR neighbors across the water know a 
great deal more about good cookery 
than we do, with all our lavish use of rich 
provision. Long necessity of turning ev- 
ery scrap to account, and of wasting noth- 
ing, has taught them how to do the best 
with every thing, and how to live comfort- 
ably on but little more than what we our- 
selves throw away. But none of them 
quite equal the luxurious living of the En- 
glish, and the English outdo themselves at 
the Christmas tide in the variety and savor- 
iness of the dishes belonging more especial- 
ly to that season than to any other. 

There are some dishes peculiar to the usu- 
al Christmas abroad whose adoption would 
improve our own tables, and perhaps our 
readers would like to take note of two or 
three of them. Not to mention the dish, 
now standard throughout Christendom, of 
roast turkey with its appropriate condi- 
ments and accompaniments, together with 
the smoking punch in which all zones blend 
their contributions, the fiery liquor of the 
North, made soft with the fruits and sweets 
of the South, enriched, too, sometimes with 
Champagne from France and with tea from 
the Orient—not to mention these, there are 
some other dishes which it would not be 
amiss if the good American housewife now 





and then added to her Christmas cheer. 
There is notably, for the first, the superb- 
looking dish of the boar’s head, very tooth- 
some, and ancient in its use, at any rate, 
as the days of Ivanhoe. How can it be 
otherwise than toothsome, indeed, when 
thyme, parsley, sage, shallots, pepper-corns, 
rolled up in thin slices of the tongue, stuff 
the prepared head, and the whole lies in 
vinegar three days before it is simmered for 
seven hours in its own draining, mixed with 
salt, cloves, and a pint of sherry? When 
it has been glazed with a spoonful of soy 
and the white of an egg, has been hand- 
somely dished, ice-cold, on a napkin, with 
its tusks reinserted and a lemon between 
them, on a platter decorated with Christ- 
mas green, it would be difficult to find a 
nobler dish for the head of any table. It 
is literally a “dish to set before the king,” 
and is hardly to be rivaled by the roast 
swan that the turkey has done its best to 
displace. 
There is much prejudice in this country 
against the cooking of the swan, which prej- 
udice seems to be a part of our natural 
wastefulness, that feels that there is enough 
to eat in the larder without impinging upon 
articles of beauty. Yet there are few more 
palatable meats, as rich as and more deli- 
cate than the best Christmas green goose 
ever offered. We ourselves have eaten the 
young wild swan of the Virginia waters, 
and have thought it a worthy peer of the 
canvas-back duck, whose flesh is so spiced 
with the wild celery on which it feeds. The 
swan, of course, must be eaten young to be 
tender, and as it is in prime condition late 
in the autumn and early in the winter, it 
is as natural a dish as it is noble for the 
Christmas table, which we so load as an ey- 
idence of the Divine bounty. With a pap- 
illote uncurled about the shoulder, and with 
tiny swans at leg and wing, either cut out 
of white turnip or moulded in jelly, it is 
exceedingly presentable, and we can hardly 
give a better recipe for its cooking than the 
English rhyme: 
“Take three pounds of beef, beat fine in a mortar; 
Put it into the swan, that is, when you’ve caught 
thiiiee Beseiak salt, mace, some nutmeg, an onion, 
Will heighten the flavor in gourmands’ opinion. 
Then tie it up tight with a small piece of tape, 
That the gravy and other things may not escape. 
A meal paste, rather stiff, should be laid on the 
breast, 

And some whited brown paper should cover the 
res! 

Siehsen sibs at least, ere the swan you take 


down 
Pull the paste off the bird, that the breast may get 
brown. 
To a gravy of becf, good and strong, I opine 
You'll be right if you add half a pint of port-wine. 
Pour this through the swan, yes, quite through the 


belly, 

Then hon ad the whole up with some hot currant 

jelly. 

Another Christmas dish, though a side 
dish, and not of such importance as the pre- 
vious ones, yet old as the oldest, is framen- 
ty, not very often prepared among us, yet 
considered very delicious. This is composed 
of wheat boiled in milk till just ready to 
break, then fresh milk being added, with 
raisins, currants, sugar, and cinnamon, it is 
boiled a few moments longer, and further 
heightened by a liberal seasoning of sherry. 
And this brings us to the wassail-bow], of 
which we read a great deal, but which we 
seldom or never see. We do not by any 
means intend to recommend the use of any 
thing of the kind at any of our tables where 
healthy temperance or abstinence habits 
prevail. Doubtless we should all be quite 
as well without such indulgence; but in 
households where wine and other liquors 
are already used it may make a welcome 
and more wholesome variety. It is made 
very easily, this famous wassail-bowl, as 
one has only to grate half a pound of mac- 
aroons, the same of ratafias, and a dozen 
small sponge-cakes into a large bowl—the 
beauty of the bowl making something of 
the pleasantness of the dish—and squeeze 
the juice of a lemon upon them; then whip- 
ping half a dozen eggs with a quarter of a 
pound of sugar and a pinch of nutmeg and 
cloves, drop into them, stirring all the while, 
the boiling contents of a bottle of sherry 
diluted with half as much water, and when 
it thickens pour it over the grated biscuit 
and cakes. After all, the reader will see it 
is not such a guilty dish as it would appear ; 
and whenever this wassail-bow] is used, the 
much more dangerous punch-bowl can be 
relegated to its dark corner. 

It will be observed that none of these 
dishes are at all difficult to prepare. The 
swan is something not always easy to find, 
owing to the infrequent call for it in our 
markets, and the pig’s head may be substi- 
tuted for the boar’s, that being unattaina- 
ble, but the preparation of either is light 
and easy. For the boar’s head, indeed, there 
may be substituted altogether that stuffed 
ham so well known in the South as an East- 
er dish, when, the bone being partially re- 
moved, after parboiling, slits are cut here 
and there through the skin, and a stuffing 
of minced shallots, chives, thyme, and pars- 
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ley is added, and the whole roasted, Cham- 
pagne being poured over it while still hot, 
and whole cloves stuck in the peeled sur- 
face, making a wonderfully savory and un- 
wholesome contribution to the cheer, as sure 
to bring about a hearty colic as any nice 
thing we know. So many housekeepers get 
into a routine with their general table usage 
that what they will provide on certain high 
days and holidays is as well known in the 
family circle as if it were advertised. There 
will be roast beef and pudding on a Sun- 
day; there will be turkey at the foot of the 
table and chicken-pie at the head, flanked 
with ducks, on Thanksgiving; the side dish- 
es, day in and day out, will alternate with 
each other with distressing regularity; and 
where mushrooms have once been stewed, 
you will never expect to see them broiled. 
All that is because it takes more time than 
most housekeepers have to spare from their 
multiplied duties to plan and forecast and 
determine upon the things that shall suffi- 
ciently vary the usual order and yet give as 
much satisfaction. These good and over- 
burdened guardians of home need somebody 
to do the planning for them, and we are sure 
that they will hail with pleasure any thing 
that, without great labor, will renew their 
cuisine and give it the charm of novelty. 
For novelty is only another name for varie- 
ty, and that has so long been acknowledged 
to be the spice of life that of course it is of 
dinner. 











NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


THE MARGUERITE WRAPPER. 


IYE graceful wrapper illustrated on our first 

}ege, and of which a cut paper pattern is pub- 
lished, is a stylish morning robe of such plain de- 
sign and simple trimming that it is also inexpen- 
sive and convenient. ‘The peculiar feature of this 
garment is the cut-away sacque in front that 
gives the appearance of a Louis XV. jacket and 
vest, and at the same time drapes the figure be- 
comingly. This sacque front is cut separate 
from the waist, and is sewed in with the shoul- 
der and under-arm seams, The front and low- 
er edges of the sacque are trimmed with velvet, 
silk, or other solid-colored fabric, and it is a mat- 
ter of taste whether or not this is sewed to the 
waist beneath by blind stitches or left to hang 
loosely in regular sacque fashion. ‘The wrap- 
per front beneath this sacque has the waist and 
skirt cut in one in Gabrielle shape; instead of 
darts there is one long seam in each front, be- 
ginning in the armhole and extending to the 
foot. A belt of velvet or the material of the 
trimming is sewed in under the arms, to confine 
the Gabrielle front beneath the sacque. ‘The 
upper part of the back is in French Marguerite 
shape, outlining the figure by its trim fit, and 
sitting smoothly over the tournure. The back 
breadths of the skirt are sewed to the lowest edge 
of the Marguerite part instead of being joined to 
a belt, in order that there may be no fullness on 
the tournure, and the back may be as smooth as 
a cuirass basque. A lining of Silesia is in the 
upper part of the wrapper, extending down over 
the hips. The sacque should be lined, or at 
least faced, with silk. The bias seams should be 
bound or stayed with tape. A flounce at the 
foot of a wrapper always breaks the harsh out- 
lines, and conceals any inequalities along the 
edge, yet many ladies omit this flounce, and for 
a stylish trimming use one row of the wide Ti- 
tan braid now in fashion; it should be about 
three inches wide, and should pass down the 
fronts end around the bottom three or four inch- 
es above the edge. The skirt part of heavy 
flannel and cashmere wrappers is not lined. 

The model from which this picture ig taken is 
striped gray flannel; the plaid and checkered 
flannels are used in the same way. The furnish- 
ing stores offer very good all-wool twilled flan- 
nels of single width in black and white blocks 
for 45 cents a yard; these are soft, warm, and 
pliable, and make most useful garments. French 
pressed flannels are 60 to 75 cents a yard. There 
are various rough-surfaced plaid and striped goods 
claiming to be all wool, though of coarse quality, 
and in the stylish limousine colors, for 25 cents a 
yard. For very handsome wrappers two differ- 
ent fabrics seem to meet with especial favor, viz., 
pale sky blue cashmere, trimmed with white or 
écru lace, and rich yet soft black silk, with car- 
dinal velvet or brocade silk trimmings. The 
pale blue cashmere wrappers have a cascade of 
white Mechlin lace down the sacque, or else of 
écru cashmere lace, while the facings, collar, 
and cuffs are of white silk. Black silk wrappers 
made by this pattern are worn for house dresses 
almost all day. ‘The brocaded cashmeres in dark 
rich colors are also very handsome for such robes. 
Black cashmeres and merinos of the quality sold 
for $1 a yard make less expensive wrappers, and 
look well brightened with woolen braids ; cheap- 
er still are those of black alpaca, with pleatings 
and folds, or else showing colored facings. 


CHILDREN’S FURS. 


The fashionable set of furs for misses and lit- 
tle girls is a muff and boa of seal or of chinchil- 
la. A tiny muff and boa of seal will cost $115 
and a cap to match is $8. A chinchilla set costs 
from $16 upward. Inexpensive gray squirrel 
sets are $7 and upward. Seal-skin sacques are 
worn by misses in their teens, and by smaller 
girls. Sacques twenty-four inches deep, for grow- 
ing girls of ten or twelve years, are $50. For 
girls from two to ten years of age are long 
sacques of white cony-skins, with muff, cap, and 
boa to match, at from $9 50 upward, according 
to size and quality. Similar sets of the dark 
gray cony cost from $16 up. There are hand- 





some sacques of gray Persian, bordered with 
seal-skin, for $30. White Astrakhan sets of 
four pieces, sacque, cap, muff, and boa, are $18 
and upward, Pretty sets of gray Astrakhan of 
three pieces, muff, boa, and cap, trimmed with a 
border of seal, are $25 the set, 


CARRIAGE ROBES. 


Colored beaver rebes, that look like fur seal in 
their rich dark brown color and velvet-like soft- 
ness, are chosen for ladies’ carriages. They cost 
$100. Natural beaver robes in drab shades are 
the same price. Cheaper jennet robes are dark 
and handsome for $40 or $50. ‘The white fox 
robes, also liked for ladies’ use, are $85, and 
those of the red fox are $50. Gentlemen choose 
for their dog-carts and sleighs black or white 
bear robes, at $100 to $135, or wolverenes, at 
the same price, or the cheaper Japanese wolf 
robes, at $30. Mats for the feet in the carriage 
are white or red foxes spread in shape on gay- 
colored cloth: price $15 to $18. 


GENTLEMEN'S CLOTHING. 


The business suits worn for morning and gen- 
eral use by gentlemen are of English and Scotch 
cloths in dark sombre brown and gray shades. 
Many plaids, vague and indistinct, but of larger 
size than those of the summer, are chosen for 
such suits and for traveling. The prevailing 
style for these plain suits is a double-breasted 
reefing sack for the coat, with a single-breast- 
ed vest buttoned very high and close, and panta- 
loons of the same material cut larger in the leg 
than formerly. Indeed, with each season we 
have to record that coats are made longer and 
trowsers are larger. Instead of sack coats, the 
Newmarket walking coat is sometimes used. 
Lines of red or of orange are occasionally intro- 
duced in the sombre plaid cloths worn by gen- 
tlemen. 

The semi-dress suit worn at day receptions, 
visiting, driving, at church, concerts, and theatre, 
has a coat and vest of dark biue, brown, or black 
cloth, with pantaloons of the same or else of 
light gray cloth, or stripes of black and white. 
The double-breasted frock-coat is made very 
long, and may be bound with silk galloon or 
merely corded in neat and tasteful fashion. The 
single-breasted vest has a notched collar, and but- 
tons medium low; there is a special shape for 
the vest of frock-coats different from all others. 
This suit is considered most dressy when the 
pantaloons are of the cloth used for the vest and 
coat, but there is so little variety in gentlemen’s 
attire that many prefer the gray or striped pan- 
taloons. Very fine diagonals are preferred to 
all other figured cloths for semi-dress suits. 

Full-dress evening suits of lustrous black 
broadcloth retain the shape they have had for 
years, viz., the swallow-tailed coat and low sin- 
gle-breasted vest; the coat, however, is longer 
than formerly. ‘The trowsers are of the same 
cloth or of doeskin. 

Winter overcoats are made of the warm heavy 
Elysian and fur beavers, diagonals, and figured 
cloths. Black, blue, brown, and gray Oxford 
mixtures are the colors. In shape they are very 
long double-breasted surtouts with silk lining and 
velvet collars, Those who prefer sack overcoats 
have them extremely long with single-breasted 
fly fronts. Ulsters of dark gray Irish frieze are 
worn for tra¥eling, sleighing, and whenever extra 
covering is required, as also over evening full- 
dress suits. Opera overcoats are of light drab 
cloth cut in sack shape. 


LINGERIE. 

There is nothing new to record in gentlemen’s 
lingerie. Shirt fronts are in shield shape, with- 
out pleats, but made of the linen doubled, with 
an inner layer or third ply of very coarse linen. 
A row of stitching or of fine cord finishes the 
edge of the plain fronts of shirts for ordinary 
wear. For full-dress occasions a slight vine of 
needle-work or a row of hem-stitching is added. 
The standing English collar is the prevailing 
style, and this is worn higher than ,ever; the 
band at the back is exceedingly broad, and the 
fronts are rolled over in a way that is more pro- 
nounced than becoming. Shirt cuffs are square- 
cornered, and not as broad as those of last sum- 


mer, 

Broad flatly folded scarfs are worn with high- 
cut single-breasted vests, and the shirt front is 
almost entirely concealed. ‘These are most liked 
when made of plain black gros grain, but there 
are many striped, figured, and brocaded scarfs ; 
the latter have superseded the polka- spotted 
scarfs lately worn. Made-up scarfs in sailor 
shape are again revived, and are by many pre- 
ferred to the wider scarfs, Bias Windsor neck- 
ties like those worn by ladies are chosen by gen- 
tlemen who know how to tie their cravats; for 
those who do not there are made bows of large 
size tied in easy fashion, so that they do not 
look stiff and set, as every thing ready-made is 
apt to do. These are shown in all dark stylish 
colors, but black sells most readily. Silk pock- 
et-handkerchiefs are carried by gentlemen who 
adopt English fashions ; linen handkerchiefs with 
a wide hem, hem-stitched, and wrought initials 
are also used. Striped socks of high colors are 
more worn than white ones, 


SHOES, 


Few gentlemen in the city wear boots, as they 
are too little exposed to snow and mud to need 
them, and the fashion of wearing shoes in the 
sensible English shapes prevails. For the street 
and ordinary day wear are double-soled buttoned 
gaiters of calf-skin, with broad soles, low square 
heels, and wide, squarish toes. For the even- 
ing and for dress occasions generally are calf- 
skin gaiters with kid tops, made with lighter 
soles, and toes not so square as are the day shoes 
that are meant for walking. 


HATS. 
Gentlemen’s dress silk hats have yeoman bell 





crowns six and three-fourth iuches high, with 
brims sharply curved in D’Orsay style, and one 
and seven-eighth inches wide. These cost $9. 
The undress hat to wear with business suits is 
of black felt, with round Derby crown five inch- 
es high, and brim with D’Orsay curve. 


FURS FOR GENTLEMEN, 


The newest seal-skin caps have very high 
crowns, with a rolled band that may be turned 
down over the ears.. The most stylish of these 
is the Cossack, with high, square-top crown, 
crushed in or indented like those of Alpine hats. 
These cost from $12 to $18. ‘There are also 
seal Cossacks with visors, some of which are 
movable, and others are stationary. ‘These are 
$16 or $18. The Hungarian cap of seal-skin 
is a high round-crowned turban with broad 
band, and costs from $10 to $16. Regular 
jockey caps, with low skull crowns and visors, 
are $10 and upward. Plain seal turbans with- 
out a band cost from $8 to $12. Colored otter 
caps, as dark, soft, and rich-looking as fur seal, 
and less expensive, range from $7 to $18 in all 
the shapes just mentioned. Collars or mufflers 
of fur seal, fastened by a silvered clasp, cost from 
$10 to $12. Seal gloves with kid inside the 
hand are $6 to $14. Very long gauntlets of seal 
range from $7 to $18. ‘There are gauntlets of 
various kinds of otter-skin. Those of natural 
unplucked otter, made long enough to reach 
near the elbow, cost from $12 to $16; those of 
plucked otter range from $9 to $18. Plucked 
otter collars to match the gauntlets are $12 or 
$15; unplucked otter collars are $15. For 
driving in midwinter and for rough usage are 
durable gauntlets of hair seal, at $6 or $7 a pair ; 
also light gray beaver gauntlets, worth from $5 to 
$8, and colored beaver gauntlets, at $10. Bea- 
ver collars are $9. Mittens of fur seal for gen- 
tlemen to wear over kid gloves cost from $3 to 
$6. Coachmen’s furs are of black jennet-skins, 
Their collars are $5 or $6, capes $18 to $25, 
and gauntlets $4 to $6 a pair. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
gentlemen’s clothing, to Messrs. Brooks Brotu- 
ers; W.R. Bowne; and D. D. Youmans; and 
for furs, to C. G. GunrHer’s Sons, 502 and 504 
Broadway, 








PERSONAL. 


M. Lasovutaye recently delivered, at a dinner 
of Frenchmen and Americans, a speech so full 
of glory and the proposed Centennial statue in 
New York Harbor that the company got out 
their crayons and wrote down their names for 
various sums, aggregating $10,000. 

—Naav Lavyg, one of the thirty Chinese stu- 
dents just arrived in this country, is already an 
accomplished man in many branches of learning. 
He begins the study of English after having won 
the highest academic honors at Pekin. * He is 
from Canton, and the son of a distinguished 
magistrate. At the age of twenty he was the 
successful competitor at the provincial exami- 
nation for Master of Arts. At twenty-four he 
obtained at Pekin the Han Lin degree, some- 
what similar to the English LL.D. He was em- 
ployed as a secretary in one of the public de- 
partments at Pekin when the Tsung-li Yamen 
nominated him, with eight others, to the Throne, 
as fit to be intrusted with carrying out the new 
a of imperial improvement, the pub- 

ication of which attracted considerable atten- 
tion recently. He is now in his twenty-ninth 
ear. 

? —The Rey. Dr. Eccteston, who was after a 
sharp contest elected to the bishopric of Iowa, 
to succeed the late Bishop Leg, has informed 
the Standing Committee of the diocese that he 
declines further consideration of the subject. 
There were charges of technical irregularity from 
some of the disappointed. 

—Mr. Murray, the preacher, says every boy 
ought to improve on his father, though in these 
days there is plenty of stock below pa. 

—The Baltimore Gazette, in alluding to the un- 
veiling of the monument to Ep@ar A. Pos, says 
that his only sister, Miss RosaLre Pog, died last 

ear, an inmate of a charitable institution in 

Vashington. Every thing that the kindness of 
friends could suggest had been done to relieve 
her pecuniary needs, but she was compelled at 
last to accept the alms of strangers. Just before 
her death she is said to have requested that her 
body should be taken to Baltimore and buried 
beside that of her brother. The request was 
not heeded, however, and her body is now in 
the vault at Washington where it was originally 
placed. 

—JouHN SuRRATT, who was tried as an accom- 

lice in the assassination of President Lincotn, 
is teaching school in Maryland, about twenty 
miles from Washington. 

—The Rev. Mr. CHANDLER, who has just re- 
turned from India, says the women of that coun- 
try build all the railroads, and carry the dirt 
from the grades and to the hills in baskets on 
their heads. 

—Madame ANTOINETTE STERLING having been 
invited by Canon Kine@s.ey to Eversley Vicar- 
age, sang to him his ballad, ‘‘The Three Fish- 
ers.’’ She says: ‘“‘ He had never seen me before, 
and when I[ came to that part of the song which 
expresses the suspense of the weeping women 
on the shore, I heard him say, ‘Go on; that’s 
right.’ But when the suspense was over and 
the bodies were lying on the sands, missing his 
precious exclamations, I looked up, and saw him 
sitting with his face in his hands, crying at his 
own pathetic story.” 

—At the recent Railroad Convention held in 
St. Louis, General Josern E. Jonnston, by gen- 
eral request, took a seat on the platform, and 
was greeted cordially by Genera. SHERMAN, 
amidst great applause. General BEAUREGARD 
was called up and received in the same friendly 
manner. JEFFERSON Davis was alsd invited 
forward, but, in deference to disapproval mani- 
fested by several delegates, he declined. 

—Lord DUFFERIN, in a speech at an entertain- 
ment recently given by him to the judges of the 
Supreme Court, at Ottawa, paid this c t 
to the Supreme Court of the United States: 
“ Witness the respect and deference with which 
the chief court of the United States is quoted 
by British and European jurists. Such a court 





is the parent of peace, order, and good govern- 
ment. It is the guardian of civil, political, and 
religious liberty. It is like the sun at noonday : 
it shines with its own light, and happily human 
passion and prejudice and executive tyranny and 
frenzy are as impotent to intercept the beneficial 
influence of the one as to shut out the beams 
from the other.” 

—Mr. Cuar_es BRADLAvGH, who is now lect- 
uring in this country, has had $140,000 bequeath- 
ed to him by a deceased admirer in England, but 
the will is contested by persons who claim to 
possess a document of a more recent date in 
their own favor. The deceased gentleman seems 
to have died from the effects of poison, and it is 
asserted that what purports to be the latest will 
is a forgery. Those who benefit by it, have of- 
fered to compromise with Mr. BrapLaveu, but 
he declines on the ground that he will have 
nothing to do with suspected poisoners. 

—The Rev. Dr. ScHERESCHEWSKY, who was 
lately elected Episcopal missionary bishop t> 
China, came to the United States twenty-one 
years ago, remained five years, and has since 
been in China. He assisted in translating the 
New Testament into the Mandarin or court lan- 
guage of China, and undertook alone the trans- 
lation of the Old Testament into the same dia- 
lect. There is some doubt of his acceptance of 
the position. 

—Baron RoTHscHILn’s residence and estate at 
Mentmore is one of the finest and most exten- 
sive in England. It contains some 20,000 acres 
of the finest land in Buckinghamshire. It has 
gardens, greenliouses, and graperies so arranged 
as to furnish fruit every month in the year. 
Oranges, pine-apples, figs, bananas, and other 
tropical fruits are grown in abundance. When 
the baroness is absent, yachting in the Channel, 
or at her London house, orders by telegram are 
sent to Mentmore daily for the supplies required. 
The vases in the Fountain and Ftalian gardens 
cost each £1000. The statuary is all of the most 
costly kind, executed by the first masters. The 
great hall, which is about twenty by thirty feet, 
is filled with vases and statuary. Its contents 
must represent a value of not less than £800,000. 
It takes not less than three hours to pass through 
the rooms. The finish is exquisite, and the fur- 
nishing of each sumptuous. Some idea may be 
formed of the whole from the furniture of a single 
bedroom, one of the many guest chambers cost- 
ing £25,000 or £30,000. In the dining-room and 
baronial hall are furnishings exceeding £200,000 
each. Costly cabinets of the time of Louis XIV., 
of ebony inlaid with ivory or gold, diamonds, 
rubies, and all other sorts of precious stones, 
walls hung with the costliest tapestry of the 
time of Louts XIV., or covered with the richest 
needle-embroidered satin, may give some idea 
of the wealth lavished on this more than prince- 
ly mansion. The costliest paintings adorn the 
walls, and the most skillful and expensive work- 
manship is displayed upon the ceilings, The 
idea of the baron seems to have been to build 
and furnish a mansion such as no other person 
in England, except perhaps the Duke of West- 
minster, could hope to rival. The stud is said 
to contain more high-bred horses than any in 
the world. It embraces thirty-five hunters and 
as many racers, none of which are less in value 
than £600, while many of them run up into the 
thousands. 

—The vicissitudes of fortune are exemplified 
in the case of the granddaughter and great- 
granddaughter of THomMAs JEFFERSON. For two 
years they had been in Washington seeking em- 
ployment, and sometimes have actually wanted 
for food. Mrs. MICHELANE was Miss SEPTIMIA 
RANDOLPH, sister of THomas Jerrerson Ran- 
DOLPH, who died at Charlottesville, Virginia, a 
few weeks ago. Mrs. MICHELANE has been a 
widow for many years. She has a son and 
daughter. She, with her two sisters, now Mrs. 
Trist and Mrs. Coo.rpesr, of Boston, resided at 
Monticello with their grandfather until his death. 
For the past two years Mrs. MICHELANE made 
many attempts to see the President and state 
her case, but he, not knowing of her illustrious 
lineage, avoided the meeting, as he is compelled 
to do with thousands who send in cards, but 
trespass upon his time through frivolous pre 
texts. A kind-hearted lady a few days ago un- 
dertook negotiations. No sooner had she stated 
the case to the President than he sent a message 
for Miss MIcHELANE, who was waiting in the 
anteroom, to come in. He spoke to her kindly 
and sympathetically, and taking pen and paper, 
he wrote a request to one of the secretaries that 
if possible the lady must be provided for. Of 
course this note was sufficient, and the two la- 
dies left the office with hearts full of gratitude. 

—The editor of the London Saturday Review, 
in a clever article on penmanship, says that the 
barrister scrawls his opinions with supreme dis- 
regard for the feelings of the clerk, who exists 
simply to supply his defects; the clergyman 
dashes off a sermon in hot haste, rejoicing in the 
more legitimate reflection that, if\he can read 
his own performance, nobody else is likely to 
be aggrieved by its illegibility; the physician is 
forced to be intelligible to the chemist, but is 
not generally anxious to enlighten his patient 
too much; and the anthor, who expects to ap- 
pear in print, has naturally no mercy on the un- 
fortunate printers. Is it not their trade to make 
out all handwritings ? and is not their reward in 
fingering so valuable an object as the autograph 
of an eminent writer amply sufficient for any 
reasonable being? Editors alone, it is probable, 
can know the full depths of human depravity in 
this respect. Upon them are showered piles of 
manuscript destined never to see the light; and 
though editors are invariably impartial and la- 
borious to a degree not easily understood by 
the impatience of rejected contributors, it might 
be as well if authors understood that a perfectly 
clear and elegant manuscript has at least a rath- 
er better chance of due consideration than a 
rough collection of incoherent symbols in which 
it requires some faith to discover any marks. 
intelligent design. ; 

—Ex-U. 8. Judge Sarpmay, as receiver for 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN, & Co., finds opportunity to 
temper justice with jocularity, and is good in 
each. In doing his best to provide for some of 
the clerks of the banking house, he found a place 
as brakeman on a railroad for poser ame said he 
was willing to do my thing. oung. 
officiated as Drakenian for three aa Pi fen 
broke into the judge’s presence, saying, “Judge, 

have decided that I have too much intellect to 
serve longer as a mere brakeman, and wish you 
would find me some other position.”” The judge 
replied, ‘If your intellect is so great, you had 
best employ it to find yourself another place,” 
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round as follows : 
2 ste. (short treble crochet) 
on the edge of the next 
Cguie, Woah nat ng th < rat 

an eighth of an inch 

from the beginning, and the second an eighth of an inch from the 

end of the figure; finally, 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the first stc. in 
this round. Cut off the thread and fasten it. 2d round (on 
the other side of the point lace braid).— * Work 5 de. (dou- 

ble crochet), separated each by 5 ch. (chain stitch), at reg- 

ular intervals on the edge of the next figure, 5 ch., 

1 de, on the next cord connecting two figures, 5 ch., 

and repeat three times from * ; finally, 1 sl. on the 

first de. in this round. 3d round.—2 sl. on the next 

2 st. (stitch) in the preceding round, 1 sc. on the fol- 

lowing st., and then always alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on 

the middle of the next 5 ch. ; finally, 1 sl. on the first 

sc. in this round. 4th round.—2 sl. on the next 2 st. 

in the preceding round, 1 sc. on the following st., and 

then always alternately 7 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of 

the next 5 ch. ; finally, 2 sl. on the first sc. in this 

round. This completes the rosette in the centre, 

which is surrounded by eight smaller rosettes, cro- 

cheted separately, and always fastened to the preced- 

ing rosette and to the rosette in the centre in the last 

round. Begin each of these rosettes at the middle 

with a foundation of 5 ch., which is closed in a ring 

with 1 sl, and crochet the Ist round.—3 ch., which 

count as first de., 11 dc. on the foundation st. which were closed in a ring ; 
finally, 1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. counting as first de. 2d round.— 
‘I'welve times alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. oa the upper two veins of the next de. 
in the preceding round. 3d round.—2 sl. on the next 2 st. in the preced- 
ing round, 1 sc. on the following st., twelve times alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. 
on the middle of the next 5 ch., but instead of the last sc., work 1 sl. on 
the first se. in this round. 4th and 5th rounds.—Like the preceding round, 
but instead of 5 ch. always work 7 ch., and besides this, in the 5th round 
work 8 sl. instead of the first 2 sl. 6th round,—3 sl. on the next 3 st. in 
the preceding round, 1 sc. on the following st., twelve times alternately 9 
ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 7 ch., but fasten the middle st. of each 
of the 2 ch. scallops before|the last (the 10th and 11th) consisting of 9 ch. 
to the middle st. of 2 ch. scallops side by side on the rosette in the centre 
of the cover (to do this 
drop the st. from the nee- 
dle, insert the latter in the 
corresponding st., and 
draw the dropped st. 
through). This completes 
one of the eight rosettes. 
Work each following ro- 
sette in this manner, but 
always fasten the middle 
st. of the 2 ch. scallops in 
the last round (the 8th and 
9th) worked before the 2 
ch. scallops fastened to the 
middle rosette to the mid- 
dle st. of the 11th and 12th 
ch. scallops of the preced- 
ing rosette; pass 
over 1 ch. scallop 
on the middle ‘ro- 
sette, and then fast- 
en the 10th and 
11th ch. scallops to 
the next 2 ch, scal- 
lops on the latter, 
Besides this, fasten 
the last rosette to 
the first at the cor- 
responding point. 
For each of the 
eight large rosettes 
on the outer edge 
first crochet four 
rounds like those in 
the rosettes last de- 


Fig. 1.—Taresrry Sritcn ror Sirepers, 
CUSHIONS, ETC. 





Fig. 3.—Tarestry Sritcu ror Siirrers, 
Cusuions, ETC. 








Fig. 4.—Tarestry Stircu ror Siiprers, 
CusHions, ETC. 
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Cover for Toilette Oeibleia:Sthadet 
and Point Lace Embroidery. 


Tuts cover is worked with point lace braid com- 
posed of separate figures, which are connected with 
cords a quarter of an inch long, as shown by. the 
illustration, and with twisted crochet cotton, No. 
120, It consists of separate large and small 
rosettes, which are joined in the course of the 
Begin at the middle of the rosette by, 
in the centre of the cover, and on a piece ; 
of point lace braid composed of four 
figures, and closed in a ring, sewing 
the ends together, as shown by 
the illustration, crochet the Ist 
Four times 





on the next 3 st., 


in the round. 




















QuarTER oF Cover For TorLeTTe Cusnions.—CrocHET AND Pont 
Lace EMBROIDERY. 
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Fig. 2.—Emsrormerep Borper ror FoortstToor, 


scribed, and then work the 5th round.—3 sl, 
1 sc. on the following st., 
12 times alternately 9 ch., 1 sc. on the middle 
of the next 7 ch. ; at the end of the round, in- 
stead of the last sc., work 1 sl. on the first st. 
Take a piece of point lace braid 
consisting of 12 figures, fasten the ends to- 
gether with several stitches, and then cro- 
chet the 6th round as follows: 
the next 4 st. in the 5th round, 1 se, 
on the following st., 

1 ch. surround the next cord (to 

do this draw the st. very long, 

drop it from the needle, pass 

it around the cord, taking 

it uponthe needle again 


4 sl, on 


* 5 ch., with 


on the right side, and 
then work it off), 
4 ch., 1 se. on 
the middle of 

the next 9 

ch., 9 ch., fasten to the edge of the next figure at one-fourth 

the distance from the beginning, 4 ch., fasten to the edge 

of the following figure at one-fourth the distance from the 

end, 4 ch., 1 sc. on the fifth of the 9 ch. worked pre- 

viously, 5 ch., 1 se. on the middle of the next 9 ch., 

and repeat from >; finally, instead of 1 sc., work 1 

sl. on the first se. in this round. 7th round.—On the 

outer edge of the rosette work 1 de. on the end of the 

figure before the next cord connecting two figures 

which was surrounded with 1 st. in the preceding 





Fig. 2.—Tarestry Sritcn ror Siipprers, 
CusHIONS, ETC. 








round, not working off the upper veins of the de., 
however; 1 de. on the edge at the beginning of the 





following figure, working off the upper veins of this 
dc. together with those of the preceding de., * 3 ch., 
pass over a corresponding interval, 4 de. separated 
each by 1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 dc. on 
the first of these) at regular intervals on the edge of 
the figure on which the last de. was worked, 1 p., 2 
de, separated by 1 p. on the next cord, 1 p., 4 de. 
separated each by | p. at regular intervals on the edge 
of the following figure, 3 ch., 1 dc. on the end of the 
same figure, not working off Fa upper veins of the 
de., however; 1 de. on the edge at the beginning of the next figure, work- 
ing ‘off the upper veins of this de. together with those of the preceding de., 
and repeat four times from *, but in the fourth repetition, after the middle 
st. of the middle p., crochet 2 ch., fasten to the middle st. of the 4th ch. 

seallop in = next one of the eight small rosettes worked previously, and 
work 2 ch., 1 se. on the middle st. of the p., besides this, fusten the middle 
st. of the second p. before the last to the middle st. of the third ch. se allop 
of the same small rosette to which the previous fastening was done; then 
3 ch., pass over a corresponding interval, 1 de. on the edge of the same 
figure on which the last dc. was worked, 7 ch., the first 3 of which form 
half of a picot, fasten to the middle st. of the last p-, 10 ch., fasten to the 
middle st. of the second ch. scallop in the small rosette to which the fasten- 
ing was twice done, 5 ch., fasten to the middle st. of the seventh ch. scallop 
in the following small rosette, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the sixth of the 10 ch. worked 
previously, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the third 

of the 3 ch, forming half of a pi- 
cot and worked previously, finish 
the p. with 2 ch. and 1 de. on the 
first st. of the p., pass over a cor- 
responding interval, 3 de. sepa- 
rated each by 1 p. at regular in- 
tervals to the end of the same 
figure on which 2 de. have al- 
ready been crocheted, but fasten 
the middle st. of the second p. 

to the middle st. of the sixth ch. 

scallop: in the same rosette to 
which the last fastening was done, 
then 1 p., 2 de. separated each by 
1 p. on the next cord, fastening 
the middle st. of the p 

to the middle st. of the 
fifth ch. scallop in the 
same rosette to which 
several fastenings have 
been made, 1 p., 4 de. 
separated each by 1 p. 
at regular intervals on 
the edge to within one- 
third from the end of the 
next figure, 3 ch., 1 sl. on 
the first 2 de.in this round 
which were worked off to- 
gether. This completes 
one of the rosettes on 
the edge. Work all the 
rosettes in this manner, 
fastening them together. 
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Fig. 1.—Gros Graiy anp Moren-Ace Damask Sort.—Bacx.—{See Fig. 2.] Fig. 2.—Gros Gram anp Moyren-ice Damask Surr.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For description see page 830, For description see page 830, 
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Tig. 1.—Marcuerite Wrapper.—Front.—Witn Cur Paver Pattern.—[See Fig. 2.] Fig. 2.—Marevgrite Wrarrer.—Back.—Wirtn Cur Parer Partery.—([See Fig. 1. 
For description see page 830. 


J 
For description see page 830. " 
[Cut Paper Patterns of the Marguerite Wrapper, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 80 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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The Marguerite Wrapper. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
See illustrations on page 829. 

HIS graceful wrapper is one of the novelties 

of the season, and embraces two of the fa- 
vorite features that enter into many stylish gar- 
ments, viz., the Louis XV. jacket front and the 
Marguerite back. ‘Though very dressy and ef- 
fective, it is of simple shape, and is therefore as 
suitable for serviceable flannel wrappers as for 
more elaborate robes of cashmere or silk. The 
original is of striped flannel of two shades of 
gray, trimmed with a bias gathered flounce 
around the bottom. Black velvet is used for 
the Byron collar, cuffs, belt, revers on the jacket, 
buttons, ete, 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tus suit comprises one garment— Marguerite 
wrapper. 

Marcvuerire Wraprer.—This garment is in 
eleven pieces—long front, front side gore, back of 
skirt, side gore of skirt, front of sacque, French 
back, under-arm gore of sacque, sleeve, cuff, col- 
lar, and pocket. ‘The perforations show where 
to baste the seams, to gather across the top of 
the pocket, and the size and form of the ander 
part of the sleeve. The edges of the different 
parts of the pattern that are not perforated have 
one-quarter of an inch allowed for seams. Cut 
the front with the long straight edge laid on the 
edge of the goods. ‘The notches at the top and 
bottom show where to turn back for the hem. 
Place the longest straight edge of the back 
breadth on the fold of the goods to avoid a 
seam. ‘The wrapper is fitted without a dart, 
but with a lowg seam extending from the arm- 
hole down to the bottom of the skirt. The top 
of the skirt breadths of the back are gathered 
and bound. The sacque is fitted with a loose 
front, French back, with seam down the middle, 
and an under-arm gore. ‘The back breadths 
_of the wrapper that are bound are joined to the 
lower edge of the sacque. The front is confined 
by a belt sewed to the under-arm seam. The 
neck is finished with a Byron collar, and fasten- 
ed by a hook and eye. The coat sleeve has a 
straight cuff sewed on by the notches. Gather 
the pocket across the top in the line of perfora- 
tions, and sew on, placing the single hole on 
each end to the corresponding one on the skirt. 
A bias flounce about eight inches deep trims the 
bottom of the skirt, and is gathered to form a 
heading one inch deep at the top. ‘The front 
closes with eight bands of velvet. Place the 
longest seam of the sleeve to the notch in the 
back part and the short seam to the notch in 
the front part of the armhole, and hold the sleeve 
toward you when sewing it in. An outlet of an 
inch is allowed for the perforated seam, and a 
quarter of an inch for all others. Be careful to 
place the perforations at the waist line on the 
thread of the goods when cutting the material. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 11 yards, 
without flounce. 

Flounce, 2 yards. 





Gros Grain and Moyen-age Damask 
Suit, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 829. 

Tuts dress is made of brown gros grain, and 
is trimmed with folds and bows of the material, 
and with cream-colored guipure lace. A simu- 
lated fichu of cream-colored moyen-Age damask 
is set into the waist. ‘The sleeves are also of 
damask. The over-skirt may be cut from Fig. 
61, No. TX., of Supplement to Harper’s Bazar, 
No. 44, Vol. VIIL 





Tapestry Stitches for Slippers, Cushions, etc., 
Figs. 1-4. 


See illustrations on page 828. 


Turse tapestry stitches are suitable for slippers, sofa 
cushions, etc., and are werked on canvas with zephyr 
wors' 

The stitch Fig. 1 is worked with green worsted in 
three shades. The first row of the stitch is worked 
similar to a cross seam over four threads of the can- 
vas in height and breadth. In working every follow- 
ing row catch two stitches of the preceding row with 
each stitch, without inserting the needle in the can- 
vas, and then carry the thread on in the direction of 
the arrow-head. 

The stitch Fig. 2 is worked in rows with black and 
white hyr worsted. First work one stitch in a 
slanting direction over eight threads of the canvas in 

ht and breadth, over this work one vertical stitch 
and one horizontal stitch, and cross these three stitches 


8 
and Biack worsted. Each stitch is worked in a slant- 
ing direction over six threads of the canvas in height 
breadth. The stitches should come tran 

the ay stitch. This stitch is worked 

nm three shades, in slanting rows, 
with a double thread, as follows: Take a vertical stitch 
twelve threads of the canvas in height, 


then work 8 tal 
the canvas in breadth (see the point indicated by x in 
the illustration). 


Embroidered Jewel Basket, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See ‘illustrations on page $28. 

Tne frame of this basket is made of bronze, and is 
furnished with a bottom of card-board three inches 
uarter high and eighteen inches and a half 
long, is covered with blue satin. The baeket is 


ments on which jewelry may be hung. 
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Embroidered Footstool, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 828. 


Tar frame of this footstool is of carved polished 
black-walnut, and is furnished with a bolster covered 
with maroon plush, which is trimmed through the 
middie with a strip of embroidery. Fig. 2 gives a full- 
sized section of the embroidery. Use gray cloth for 
the foundation, transfer the outlines of the design fig- 
ures to the latter, and edge them partly with colored 
soutache and partly with satin stitches worked with 
saddler’s silk of different colors, and with gold cord 
sewed on with black silk. The remaining embroidery 
is worked in chain, satin, and half-polka stitch and in 
point Russe with black, red, green, and yellow silk. 
Along the outer edge of the strip sew on two rows of 
red silk soutache, and fill the space between the two 
rows with herring-bone stitches of gold thread. 





THE VISION BY THE SEA. 
By PAUL H. HAYNE. 
“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 
L 
A navntine face! with strange, ethereal eyes, 
Deep as unfathomed gulfs of tranquil skies 
When o’er their brightness a vague mist is drawn, 
Breathed from the half-veiled lips of melting dawn; 
A mouth whose passionate love and sweetness seem 
But just released from kisses in a dream; 
A brow like Psyche’s, pensive, broad, and low, 
And white as winter’s whitest wreath of snow; 
While round that gracious forehead, calmly fair, 
Ripples an April rain of golden hair. 
IL 

For some rapt moments, on the ocean strand, 
Unconscious, beautiful, I saw her stand, 
As tremulous wave on wave, with freightage sweet 
Of murmured music, fawned about her feet, 
Then died in one divine, harmonious sigh ; 
The breeze, bewitched, could only falter nigh, 
And in shy, delicate wafts of h ge play 
With her rare tresses; like incarnate May, 
She seemed the earth, the tides, the heaven, to bless: 
For once I gazed on Beauty’s perfectness. 


TIL 
I gazed for some rapt moments, but no more; 
Then lowered mine eyes, and slowly left the shore 
Made marvelous by that vision of delight; 
Yet evermore its beauty, day and night, 
Standing between the blue sky and the sea, 
Shines like a star of immortality 
Through all my being; it becomes a part * 
Of the deep life which quickens soul and heart 
To sense of things ideal and supreme— 
A palpable Bliss, yet wedded to a Dream. 








UNDER LIFE’S KEY. 
Br MARY CECIL HAY, 


Avutnon or “Oty Myppetton’s Money,” “Taz 
uIRE’s Lecaocry,” Ero. 





CHAPTER III. 
MEETING THE BLOW. 


Ir was a fair spring day. Thrushes sang in 
that old pollard from which Ernest’s boat had 
sped to destruction; and from the elms higher 
up the river the blackbirds answered with their 
full, rich notes. ‘The meadows below the Fall 
were golden-sweet with buttercups, and the roses 
filled the great house with a perfume which was 
the very life-breath of the spring. 

The Squire and his wife have reached home, 
and its beauty and its calm have filled their 
hearts with a rest and gratitude which are but 
fitting tributes to the glory of such a day and 
such a scene, and fit preparatives for the peace- 
ful, joyous years which seem to stretch before 
them in the golden future. 

So Nora thought as she sat among the roses, 
her baby’s soft cheek pressed against her own, 
his little laughing lips uttering the one name 
which was music sweeter than the birds’ songs 
above. 

So the Squire thought as ke looked upon the 
picture; then linked his arm in his son’s, feeling 
what a manly fellow Drury had grown, how wise- 
ly he had acted during his regency, and how 
much he had improved in every way, though even 
yet the memory of his twin brother made him so 
sensitive to Nora’s presence. 

For a long hour father and son loitered togeth- 
er, the father praising every thing the son had 
done, and the son glad and proud to have pleased 
him, and, even beyond that, to show the change 
in himself. It was not until they had reached the 
house again, and were waiting for Miss Macnair 
and Nora, that, by chance, arose that subject 
which Mr. Sutton had carefully avoided. And 
it was then that a sudden pain at his heart re- 
minded the Squire that the bitter seed Aad been 
once sown, 

He never could recollect what had been said 
—nothing definite, he was certain; but he knew 
that a shade had fallen on the sunny beauty of 
his home, and that his eyes fell with a weight 
upon them when Nora came up to him in her 
brightness and her girlish beauty. 

From that hour the taint of the foul seed as- 
serted itself, and—nobly as he tried to deaden or 
to conquer it, and true and steadfast as was his 
certainty of his wife’s spotless innocence—even 
the consciousness of the seed being there could 
but sadden the earnest nature of the man, and 
even tell its tale upon his handsome face. 

So, as time went on, the passing benefit of 
that sojourn abroad wore off: Nora’s short-lived 
color faded again, her step lost its lightness, and 
the old weary look stole back into her eyes. 

** Miss Macnair,” the girl whispered one day as 
Miss Macnair came into the nursery, and found 
her sitting alone with her little boy—‘*‘ Miss 
Macnair, would you tell me something which— 
which my husband never speaks of, and which I 
—would rather not ask Drury ?” 

** What is that?” inquired the elder lady, in 
just the cold tones to which Nora had had to 
grow accustomed since Ernest’s death. 

**Was—any thing more said about Ernest's 
death having been—oh, you understand, what 





was hinted after the inquest—having been—pre- 
meditated ?” 

** More!” repeated Miss Macnair, gazing be- 
fore her fixedly. ‘‘ What more could be said 
until the whole thing is explained ?” 

‘* Explained !” echoed Nora, vaguely, while she 
bent her face above her baby’s, but fuiled to hide 
its flash of vivid color, ‘* Can it ever be explain- 
ed more fully ?” 

“Tfnot,” ejaculated Miss Macnair, rather loud- 
er, as she rose, ‘‘some one will die with a sin 
upon their conscience which will bar heaven's 
gates to them forever. How you stare, child! 
Are you going to luncheon ?” 

‘* Not quite yet,” faltered Nora, putting the lit- 
tle boy from her knee. ‘* Will you take baby 
please ? and I will follow.” 

Ten minutes before, the Squire had entered the 
dining-room with a worn and harassed look upon 
his face, which in a moment caught Drury’s eyes, 
as he stood at the window waiting for the family 
to assemble for lunch, 

‘** Has any thing happened, father?” he asked, 
anxiously, ‘‘ Have you been worried ?” 

‘** Reynolds always puts me out,” muttered the 
Squire as he slowly paced the room, ‘‘ harping 
as he does on one wretched string.” 

**'The mystery of Ernest’s death, you mean ?” 
asked Drury, quietly, in his father’s pause. ‘‘I 
knew you would be worried by this question 
when you returned, and for that reason I en- 
deavored to prepare you a little. Reynolds is a 
fool, and I think nothing of his absurd innuen- 
does.” 

** Your brother's death, Drury,” said the poor 
Squire, with an earnestness that was almost wist- 
ful, ‘* was the result of a most melancholy acci- 
dent ; and God knows its sorrow was deep enough 
for us all without any attempt to—to heighten 
is” 

‘* Even supposing—” 

**Supposing what?” was the sharp question 
which interrupted Drury, and literally made him 
Start. 

‘* Even supposing that it was not an accident 
—and of course that seems impossible to us all 
—what difference can any of these insane sur- 
mises make? ‘The truth can never be reached 
now.” 

‘*The truth is reached,” interposed Mr. Sut- 
ton, contemptuously, ‘* You know how heedless 
my dear boy”—the tones could not retain their 
scorn here, but melted to great tenderness—‘“‘ al- 
ways was. And surely you can see, Drury, like 
myself, how plainly that escape of his boat, while 
he lay asleep, was the result of thoughtlessness 
only.” 
® Decidedly,” returned Drury, in his grave, 
calm way. ‘* Reynolds's surmises will never har- 
ass me, father, as they have harassed you—and 
Nora.” 

Drury’s eyes turned slowly from his father's 
face as the last words were uttered, and he was 
glad to hear the pattering footsteps outside, and 
to turn away and open the door upon his aunt 
and little brother. 

The child ran past him straight to his father’s 
arms, and the Squire's face melted, and his kiss- 
es fell soft and tremulous as a woman’s upon the 
little lips. 

Never for a moment did Mr. Sutton acknowl- 
edge, even to himself, that only with his little 
boy did he now feel entirely at his ease, or that 
only unto his baby’s eyes now could he ever look 
with utter happy confidence; and even still less 
did he understand how his deep and unchange- 
able love for his young wife found rarely now an 
utterance, save to her baby boy. 

‘*Nora wishes us to lunch without her,” said 
Miss Macnair, moving to her seat. 

**Is Nora not well?” asked Drury, anxiously. 

**Quite well; only dull and whimsical. I 
really do not comprehend her moods lately.” 

**T will fetch Nora,” said Mr. Sutton, quietly. 
** Do not ring until she comes. Thanks, Drury. 
Yes, take him from me. He is generally willing 
enough to go to you.” 

** At present,” smiled Drury, taking his little 
brother from his father's arms. ‘‘It is only I, 
so far, who have the unpleasant consciousness of 
the difference in our prospects.” 

‘** A morbid idea, my lad, and unworthy of you. 
Do you think Ernest ever felt so in old times ?” 

‘* We were different,” returned the young man, 
slowly ; ‘‘ we were really brothers.” 

** And so are you and this little fellow,” put in 
the Squire, in a vexed tone, ‘‘despite the five 
feet difference in your height. And certainly, 
Drury, you ought to be generous ehough to cred- 
it him with as much unselfishness as you your- 
self exhibited as a younger son.” 

‘*But Ernest never felt that my want of in- 
heritance was a sore thought for one other per- 
son.” 

“Rubbish!” interposed the Squire, hastily. 
‘Recall old times, dear boy, and be more gen- 
erous in a wider sense of the word than that 
which has seized you. If you never chafed at 
your elder brother's superiority of fortune when 
there were but twenty minutes between you, how 
can you dream of this lad doing so, when he is 
your junior by twenty years?” 

“Drury very naturally fancies,” put in Miss 
Macnair from her seat at the table, ‘‘ that Nora 
resents his standing in the light of her pet.” 

Without answering, and with a certain monrn- 
ful dignity, the Squire took his boy frem Dru- 
ry’s arm, and put him down upon the floor; then 
he left the room, Yet when he returned with 
Nora his manner was just as usual, to all out- 
ward seeming. 

Rather slowly and heavily the summer days 
passed at High Sutton, in spite of brave resolves 
made every now and then by every member of 
the household. Miss Macnair made her visits 
more frequently from the Dower House, but her 
presence never had been a brightening influence, 
and was less so than ever now that she spent most 
of the time of her stay at High Sutton in weep- 





ing over her nephew’s early death, and sternly 
and suspiciously discussing its attendant circum- 
stances, 


Patiently always Nora listened—so patiently 
that it often struck more than one of her listen- 
ers with a keen surprise—but rarely did she an- 
swer unnecessarily, and never did she venture 
any opinion of her own. 

The Squire’s manner to his young wife was 
tender and protecting as of old, yet even to the 
least watchful eyes it was evident that something 
stood between them as impassable as it was in- 
tangible. Drury had little need now for his 
steady watchfulness, for most rare were those 
moments of confidence between the husband and 
wife which used to bring that intent and steady 
vigilance into his eyes. Drury Sutton’s grief for 
his brother never seemed to lessen even as the 
summer passed, and his father rejoiced unfeign- 
edly when at last he consented to go abroad. 

“*T have urged it so long in vain,” he said, 
when he delightedly told Nora of his son’s con- 
sent to the plan, ‘‘ that his assent has taken me 
by the pleasantest surprise. He will come back 
to us a different fellow; for such tenacious sor- 
row is not natural in a young man—even such a 
sterling fellow as Drury.” 

** Wynter, will you not go with him for a time?” 
questioned Nora, earnestly. 

‘Certainly not, love—unless you come, and we 
leave our little one as prime minister. And that 
reminds me, Nora. Will you manage, some time 
before Drury leaves, to—to let him know how 
perfectly content you are to feel that our boy 
should have to work his own way up in the world? 
for I know, my darling, how really satisfied you 
are that it should be so, and that never for one 
moment do you regret that our pet does not in- 
herit what, by such a mournful chance, has fall- 
en to Drury’s lot. I only want you to let him be 
fully certain of your feeling in this matter before 
he leaves us. 1 think such a confidence may as- 
sist the change in uprooting this settled and mor- 
bid melancholy of his. Will you try ?” 

“*T will indeed,” she said; ‘‘and by act as 
well as word.” But earnestly as she spoke, her 
husband could not help seeing that she shrank 
from the task. 

‘* Again we shall be alone for a time, Wynter,” 
she added, wistfully. ‘‘ Are you as content as 
you—used to be ?” 

**Fully content, my darling,” he answered ; 
and when she smiled and kissed him in her gen- 
tle, child-like way, he hated himself that still there 
hung this gray, intangible cloud between them. 

During the few days which intervened before 
Drury’s departure it would have seemed to a cas- 
ual observer as if Nora’s old brightness had re- 
turned to her. Her husband's wish was carried 
out with a zeal and earnestness of which he had 
never guessed. Hef clear girlish voice made mu- 
sic in the house once more; her light step was 
swift to come and go, just as it used to be. 
She walked and rode with Drury, and in the house 
she hovered about him, packing for him, chatting 
with him, and entering into every thing which 
could amuse or entertain him. Her husband 
looked on delighted. Surely Drury would un- 
derstand now how ridiculous was his idea of the 
light in which Nora regarded him. 

Drury’s manner also to his young step-mother 
gave the Squire a relief which he hardly could 
have acknowledged even to himself; for he nev- 
er saw how its remembrance brought hot tears to 
Nora’s eyes in those stolen hours through which 
her thoughts were allowed to hold what course 
they would, as she sat alone with her baby in the 
autumn twilight. 

Drury had made up his mind to stay for a 
week or two in London, and Mr. Sutton had 
heard twice from him there, when an ancient 
Irish gentleman expressed himself desirous of 
purchasing the boggy estate in Connaught, which 
was Nora’s patrimony, and requested an inter- 
view upon the spot with the late Mr. Carleton’s 
soleexecutor. Not atall unwilling was Mr. Sut- 
ton for the run over to Ireland, for the Con- 
naught bog had been rather heavily upon his mind 
now for three years. 

** Good-by, my darling,” he said to Nora when 
they parted; ‘‘I wish you would have consented 
to come; but perhaps, as you say, it would only 
haveawakened sad reminiscences for you. Good- 
by, dear little lad; you are to be a rich man, 
you see, after all, with the purchase-money of 
Baggalley.” 

So it was with a laugh he looked his last upon 
them. And though the tears stood thick in 
Nora's eyes, it was with a laugh too that she met 
his last loving glance. 

For three weeks Mr. Sutton was detained in 
Ireland ; and then he started gladly homeward, 
wondering whether Nora would have received 
his letter, and would have come to meet him. 
The doubt was set at rest when he reached his 
own station, for not only was Nora not there, 
but there was even no carriage sent to meet him. 
Leaving his luggage, he set out to walk, but did 
not follow his usual habit of passing the Dower 
House that he might look in upon Miss Macnair. 
Yet never, on recalling that day, could Mr. Sut- 
ton understand why he had not done this; or 
why, through all his walk, he hurried past those 
who would have staid and spoken with him. 
For three weeks he had been away ‘without un- 
easiness, yet in this one hour his anxiety had 
grown so intense that those who met him looked 
after him in wondering surprise. 

Eagerly his eyes scanned the long rows of 
windows when he came in sight of home, but no 
young face appeared and brightened at his com- 
i 


ng. 

a Nora! Nora!” In glad clear tones he called 
her, but no young step ran down the stairs to 
meet him. 

‘** My mistress, Sir,” inquired the old butler, 
with evident surprise at his master’s appearance, 
‘*has she not returned with you ?” 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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SOME NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


RE-EMINENT among the elegantly bound 
and finely illustrated books of the season, 
which prove the most acceptable of holiday gifts 
to persons of taste and culture, is Virernia W. 
Jounson’s Catskill Fairies (Harper & Brothers), 
a dainty volume, printed on tinted paper, and 
filled with exquisite drawings from the pencil 
of Alfred Fredricks. Miss Johnson has wisely 
chosen the enchanted region of the Hudson Riv- 
er—the fairy-land of America—as the scene of 
her fascinating stories, and has peopled it with 
a host of new sprites and gnomes that can not 
fail to charm her youthful readers. There is 
nothing more enduring in literature than a genu- 
inely good fairy tale, and the author of a new 
one that will stand the test of years is a real 
benefactor to the age. We trust that Miss John- 
son's fanciful creations, which are replete with 
graceful imagination, will rank among this class, 
and that her Queen Puff, Nip, and Raff may 
take place side by side with the time-honored 
heroes of the Arabian Nights, Blue-beard, Cin- 
derella, and others of that ilk that never grow 
old, and are as fresh and bewitching to children 
at this day as at the time when they were written, 
Another beautiful volume for children of a 
larger growth is J. G. Wuuirtier’s Mabel Mar- 
tin (J. R. Osgood & Co.). This pathetic poem, 
which so touchingly tells the story of that mighty 
delusion, the Salem witchcraft, and which has 
long been known to th public as the ** Witch’s 
Daughter,” has been amplified by the author, 
and made to include a graphic picture of the 
lovely Merrimac Valley, in which the poet has 
hishome, ‘The illustrations, by T. Moran, Mary 
A. Hallock, A. R. Waud, and J. J. Harley, are 
fine, many of them extremely so, Mr. Moran’s 
drawings of the picturesque scenery of the Mer- 
rimac, which may be styled the New England 
Hudson, are particularly attractive, and Miss 
Hallock’s picture of Mabel leaning against the 
cottage door, under the branches of the silver 
birch, is deserving of the highest praise. The 
book is designed as a companion to Longfellow’s 
Hanging of the Crane, which was published in 
similar style last year. 

A new collection of Juan INGELow’s writings, 
entitled The Shepherd Lady, and other Poems, is 
published by Roberts Brothers. The initial poem, 
‘* The Shepherd Lady,” is an allegory, signifying 
Christ’s legacy of His flock to the Church, and 
is illustrated by a number of remarkable pre-Ra- 
phaelite porate hin tn ge Hughes, some of 
which suggest setti and Holman Hunt, and 
give the book a unique interest. The other 
drawings are by Miss Hallock, F. O. C. Darley, 
Sol Eytinge, Jun., W. L. Sheppard, G. Perkins, 
and J. A. Mitchell. A fine steel portrait of the 
author prefaces the book. One of the principal 
poems, ‘* At One Again,” which is more charac- 
teristic of the author than that which gives its 
name to the volume, appeared originally in Har- 
per's Magazine. ‘The minor poems, which are 
all melodious, are unequal in merit, as is usually 
the case in collections of this kind. 

A generally popular holiday present, especial- 
ly with its companion volume, the favorite Farm 
Ballads, is Witt Carveton’s new Farm Le- 
gends, just issued by Harper & Brothers. The 
author of ‘* Betsey and I are Out” and ‘‘ Over 
the Hills to the Poor-House” has gained a hold 
on the public favor by the pathos and healthful- 
ness of his poems which will insure a welcome 
to any fresh work from his pen. The ‘* Legends” 
are worthy of their predecessors, and will be wide- 
ly read and appreciated. The book is profusely 
illustrated and handsomely printed and bound, 

‘Those who like to beguile the winter evenings 
with simple mel dies will be delighted with Mrs, 
Mo cock-Cratn’s Songs of our Youth, lately pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. These songs were 
written by Mrs. Craik many years ago, and set 
by herself and her brother to music, either of 
their own composition or such wild Swedish, 
Trish, Gaelic, and old English airs as struck 
their fancy. On the death of her dearly beloved 
brother, some years since, the music, which had 
charmed their circle of friends, was cast aside 
and well-nigh forgotten, until quite recently she 
has found calmness enough to garner up these 
memorials of a happy past, and preserve them in 
a permanent shape, The airs are quaint and 
sweet, and simple enough to be easily learned 
from the music, which is bound up with the 
words in the volume, and are well adapted to 
family singing. There is a certain charm in 
finding in the collection the exquisite poem, 
**Douglas, Douglas, tender and true,” set to 
the author's own music. ‘lhe words are entire- 
ly by Mrs, Craik, save Bryant’s ‘* Death of the 
Flowers,” Shelley’s ‘‘ Song of the Echoes,” and 
Mrs. Browning's “‘ He giveth his beloved sleep,” 
of the first two of which she has written the mu- 
sic, the last being that of her brother. 

It is long since we have seen a volume at once 
so instructive and entertaining as Bible Lands, 
by Rev. Henry J. Van-Lennep, D.D. (Harper 
& Brothers). Dr. Van-Lennep has spent almost 
his whole life in those strange Oriental regions, 
which have remained unchanged for eighteen cen- 
turies, and being versed in the Eastern tongues, 
has been able to penetrate the inner life of the 
people, and to study them thoroughly at home. 
He has given the result of his observations in a 
large and handsome volume, illustrated with nu- 
merous explanatory maps and wood-cuts, and 
written in a readable fashion, which makes it as 
entertaining as a romance. As a careful and 
faithful study of all the regions treated of in the 
Bible, including the physical geography, fauna, 
and flora of these countries, as well as the pe- 
culiar manners and customs of their inhabitants, 
it has searcely an equal; and through its conse- 
quent elucidation of obscure Biblical texts, it 
will form a most valuable acquisition to Sunday- 
school literature, as well as to the general reader. 
It is an admirable compendium of information 





concerning the East, the reading of which is the 
next best thing to going there in person, or 
perhaps a better thing for those who would sink 
under the fatigue of one of the most toilsome of 
tours. 

The Autobiography of Mrs. Fletcher (Roberts 
Brothers) is an interesting contribution to the 
memoirs of the last half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In answer to the often-asked question, 
**Who was Mrs. Fletcher?” we will say that 
she was an Englishwoman of modest birth and 
fortune, who married a Scottish patriot, Archi- 
bald Fletcher, of some local renown, led a quiet 
and uneventful life, little distinguished from that 
of thousands around her, and died, in 1817, at 
the ripe age of eighty-five. Circumstances, how- 
ever, combined to throw her constantly in the 
society of the famous men and women of her 
time—Campbell, Scott, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Southey, Crabbe, Allan Cunningham, Wesley, 
Mrs. Barbauld, Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. Gaskell, 
and most of the brilliant galaxy of literary stars 
extending over nearly three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, and it is to her simple and unaffected recol- 
lections of these persons that the book owes its 
charm. More than half a century has past since 
its pages were closed by her death, and it is now 
given to the public by her only surviving child, 
the wife of Sir John Richardson, the arctic ex- 
plorer, who has edited it with filial affection. 

Another autobiography, which will have a wide 
interest for American readers, is that of Dr. John 
Todd, just published by Harper & Brothers. This 
very readable story of the life of the great New 
England Congregational minister, as told by him- 
self, is that of our own days—as but two years 
have passed since the death of Dr. Todd—and is 
full of familiar interest. It is the story of Con- 
gregationalism in New England, with which Dr. 
‘Todd -as identified all his days, having for thir- 
ty years filled the pulpit at Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts, which he resigned on reaching his seven- 
tieth year, retaining the nominal title of pastor 
until his death, three years after. 

For children, the Eight Cousins ; or, the Aunt- 
Hill, by Louisa M. Atcort, a story full of gen- 
uine flesh-and-blood boys and girls, and Nine 
Little Goslings, by Susan Coo.rpGe, or nine 
ingenious stories based on Mother Goose’s famil- 
iar tales, are books which children will enjoy, as 
they will also Mice at Play, by Nutt Forest 
(Roberts Brothers), which is a story brimming 
over with rollicking fun. 

Of new novels there are a number lately pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers; among which are 
Off the Roll, an interesting semi-Canadian ro- 
mance, by Katuartne Kine; The Queen of 
Connaught, a charming Irish story; Victor and 
Vanquished, an interesting and charmingly piqu- 
ant tale by Mary Ceci Hay; St. Simon's 
Niece, a powerful novel by Frank Lee Bene- 
pict; The Way we Live Now, a deeply interest- 
ing story of English life, by AntHony Trot- 
Lore; and Halves, by James Parn, and Hos- 
tages to Fortune, by Miss Brappon, the last two 
of which, after appearing in the columns of the 
Bazar, are now published in book form. 





ENGLISH SOCIETY IN THE 
LAST CENTURY. 


HE toilette was the great sum and business 

of life, the adjustment of the hair the princi- 
palemployment. Take, for instance, how a lady 
of fashion passed her day: 

At ten, after her “‘ dish of Bohea,” as it was 
called, generally taken before rising, the lady ar- 
ranged herself in a muslin peignoir, or wrapper, 
and had a regular reception of her friends, while, 
with her hair disheveled, she was submitted, for 
the first time in the day, to the hands of her hair- 
dresser; for usually she dressed four or five times 
aday. Her hair, dragged off her face, covered 
with powder, plastered with pomatum, and friz- 
zled in stiff curls, was raised, by means of gauze, 
feathers, and flowers, into an edifice often equal 
to her height. Four ells of gauze have been 
contained in some of these erections, with but- 
terflies, birds, and feathers introduced—the last 
of the most preposterous height of, it is recorded, 
above a yard, After an hour’s plastering and 
frizzing, the hair-dresser’s task was over; and a 
weary one it was, though enlivened by the ani- 
mated conversation of the visitors. The remain- 
der of the toilette was finished, the most impor- 
tant part of which was the arrangement of the 
patches—a point of great interest. ‘These were 
made of black silk, gammed, and cut into stars, 
crescents, and other forms. Patches had orig- 
inated in France under Louis XY., with a view 
to show off the whiteness of the complexion, but 
they were never worn by women of dark skins, 
Great was the art in placing these patches—near 
the eye, the corner of the mouth, the forehead, 
and the temple. <A lady of the world would 
wear seven or eight, and each had its special 
designation. She never went without a box of 
patches to replace any that might accidentally 
fall off ; and these little boxes, generally of Bat- 
tersea enamel, finely painted by some eminent 
artist, had usually a tiny looking-glass inserted 
within the lid to help her to repair the accident. 
Nor was the rouge-pot forgotten, rouge at that 
time being an indispensable adjunct to the toi- 
lette, so indispensable that when Marie Antoi- 
nette came over to France to marry Louis XVI., 
and begged to dispense with wearing it, a family 
conclave was held at Versailles on the subject, 
followed by a formal order from the king to put 
it on—a command which she had no alternative 
but to obey. 

The business of the toilette being disposed of, 
with, as says the poet, 

“The 
Tho fibens, fence, suk toe teen, 
The lace and paint and warlike things 
That make up all their magazines,” 
our lady will perhaps have an interview with her 
dress-maker before she takes her morning drive, 











when perhaps a little shopping—the choosing of 
a ribbon or a lace, or bargaining for some piece 
of Indian china—will complete the labors of the 
afternoon. 

Then follow dressing and dinner, and another 
dressing for the theatre or card party. 

“* Assemblies, cards, and dice, 

The spring of every human vice.” 
Bed-time at last comes, and the night toilette is 
as long as the day in the tedious operation of un- 
doing the hair, combing out the powder ; the day 
probably finished by a night counsel with the 
lady’s-maid on the plans for the following morn- 
ing. 

‘Thus heavily *‘ dragged on the load of life” 
with the fashionable lady in the middle of the 
last century; but the example of good Queen 
Charlotte did much to reform the manners of 
the court. 

In their private life the king and queen were 
a perfect model. They rose at six, and after 
spending two hours together as their own, apart 
from business and politics, they breakfasted with 
their children, who were not enforced to the si- 
lence prescribed to them in public. ‘The sover- 
eign also presided at their dinner, and occasion- 
ally joined in their repast. The afternoon was 
devoted to needle-work, in which the queen and 
her daughters excelled; and she even embroid- 
ered the king’s waistcoat with her own royal 
hands. While the queen worked, the king read 
Shakspeare aloud. Before retiring to rest the 
children came to pay their respects to their par- 
ents, and if their dresses were not neatly folded 
up, the queen quickly made them rise to repair 
their neglect. The day was closed by a joint 
act of devotion. Such was the daily routine of 
the domestic life of the royal pair, and good 
Queen Charlotte, with her pious husband and 
blooming family, was at once both the pattern 
and pride of the English court. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE remains of Vice-President Wilson were 
laid in the family lot, situated in the north- 
east corner of Dell Park Cemetery, about three- 
quarters of a mile from the village of Natick, 
Massachusetts. The lot is inclosed by a granite 
curb, and the front entrance ornamented with 
shrubbery on either side. A graveled drive sur- 
rounds the lot, within which, nearly in the cen- 
tre, is a monument bearing this inscription, 
“Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Hamilton Wilson, 
born in Natick November 11, 1846; died in Aus- 
tin, Texas, December 24, 1866.” A short dis- 
tance north of this is a small monument at the 
head of the colonel’s grave, which is simply in- 
scribed “ Hamilton.” At the right is the grave 
of his mother, marked by an Italian marble head- 
stone, inscribed, ‘“‘ Harriet M. Howe, born in 
Natick November 21, 1824; married to Henry 
Wilson November 28, 1840; died May 28, 1870.” 
Below are the words: ‘She made home happy. 
‘But O for the touch of a vanished hand, and the 
sound of a voice that is still!’”? At the south- 
western corner of the lot is a double head-stone, 
of a handsome design, which marks the last rest- 
ing-place of Mr. Wilson’s father and mother. 
The inscriptions are: ‘‘ Winthrop Colbath, born 
April 7, 1787; died February 10, 1860.” * Abigail 
Colbath, born March 21, 1785; died August 8, 
1866.” Between the grave of his parents and 
that of his wife is a space in which the remains 
of the late Vice-President were deposited. 





With the sudden coming of winter and the 
closing of navigation in the Hudson River there 
occurred a terrible disaster, by which several 
lives were lost and a fine steamer destroyed. 
The Sunnyside, of the Citizens’ Line of North 
River packets, was struck by the ice about half 

ast two o’clock en the oe of December 

, near Hyde Park. In spite of all efforts to 
save her she sank. Itis believed that most, if 
not all, of those who remained on board were 
finally rescued by means of a rope ferry which 
was hastily constructed. But previous to this a 
life-boat which was filled with passengers cap- 
sized soon after leaving the stearmboat, and sev- 
eral persons were drowned. The sufferings of 
the survivors, in consequence of the extreme 
cold, were terrible. 


The following brief extract from a private let- 
ter will give an idea of the temperature of Maine. 
The letter is dated “‘ Farmington, Maine, No- 
vember 30, 1875 (autumn).” 


“In different localities in the village it ranged from 
fifteen to twenty degrees below zero this morning. 
M—— doesn’t like to strain her thermometer, and so 
keeps it in a safe, sheltered place, where various pro- 
tecting influences, she thinke, make a difference in fa- 
vor of heat of from two to five degrees. At any rate, it 
was only twelve degrees below zero this morning when 
I saw it. The sun has been shining brightly all the 
morning, so that now, at noon, it is quite mild and 
moderate, the mercury only indicating five degrees be- 
low zero in the sheltered nook where hangs the ther- 
mometer. But of course we can’t expect very cold 
weather yet, for this is only autumn, you know. The 
State Normal School commenced its session yesterday, 
and life and vivacity are thereby added to our land- 
— It is a charming sight to see the pretty school- 
girls file by here, their bright eyes and red noses glis- 
tening in the autumnal breeze.” 





A part of the Lh rere display at the 
coming Centennial Exhibition will be as com- 
plete a collection as possible to illustrate the 
fisheries of the United States. Fishes living, 
fishes frozen on ice, fishes stuffed, dried, or pre- 
served in alcohol, fishes photographed and cast 
in plaster—all these will be exhibited, as well as 
various other things intimately connected with 
the general subject of fisheries. 





The British government has purchased from 
the Khedive of Egypt 177,000 shares in the Suez 
Canal—a transaction which has aroused a good 
deal of interest in all countries. 





King Alfonso attained his majority the other 
day, having arrived at the mature age of eight- 
een. The event was celebrated by a grand féte. 





Many excellent housekeepers now burn their 
kitchen refuse—a process which can be perform- 
ed without odor or offense—and thus they keep 
every thing neat about the kitchen. In the 
country the most economical plan doubtless is 








to bury in the earth all waste, both vegetable 
and animal. It then becomes, in process of 
time, a fertilizer of the soil. But in the city, if 
the housekeeper succeeds in disposing promptly 
of all kitchen waste, it is all she can be expected 
to accomplish, 

The long-ago famous Fanny Ellsler recently 
danced at an Ole Bull concert in Vienna—and 
this at the age of sixty. The audience was de- 
lighted by her grace and lightness, and might 
still have believed her only a girl if she had not 
danced a minuet, 





A writer of San Francisco commiserates the 
poor strawberryless residents of less favored 
sections of the country. He says they manage 
to “‘rough it’? at the present time on straw- 
berries and cream and grapes, the last at three 
cents a pound and the first at eight cents, and 
“no little scrubby things, but big luscious fel- 
lows.” He thinks, moreover, that it is not a 
bad country that gives one strawberries ten 
months in the year and fresh vegetables every 
day of the three hundred and sixty-five. 


This was the result when the wife of an edu- 
cated Westerner obeyed her husband. He was 
annoyed that she was not better acquainted with 
the history of our country, and the other day he 
carried home a big history, and handed it to his 
spouse with the remark, ‘‘ There, Mary, I want 
you to commence at page 1, and see if you can’t 
earn something.”’ 

She agreed to become his pupil, and when he 
came home he found her reading away, hair 
down, slippers on, all the fires out but one, and 
no sign of supper. 

“Why, how’s this?’ he inquired. “Are you 


No.”” 

‘* Well, where’s my supper?” 

“T don’t know any thing about your supper,” 
she replied, as she settled back in her chair, 
“but I can tell you about the first discovery of 
Florida as straight as a string.” 





The original name of Henry Wilson was Jere- 
miah Colbath.. The change was made in early 
life, by act of Legislature, at the advice of some 
friends, and with the consent of his family. 





It is related that a physician of New York once 
said to Mrs. Clemm, concerning her son-in-law, 
Edgar A. Poe, “Take this young philosopher 
home, away from the excitement of this city; 
and when you get him home, bore a hole in the 
top of his head and take out about a pound of 
brains.” 





An English journal relates how a little boy re- 
sembling the photograph of Charley Ross was 
discovered in charge of a gypsy band. He proved, 
however, as so often has been the case, not to be 
the lost boy. But still another child has been 
seen among the gypsies who have been traveling 
through Lancashire, Yorkshire, Middlesborough, 
and other places, and the police are on the look- 
out. 





A few days before his death, Vice-President 
Wilson remarked to one of his attendants: ‘If 
I could arrange for my death, I would die quiet- 
ly in my home, and have the privilege of saying 
good-by to my friends, and be laid quietly away. 
But I have a premonition that I shall die sud- 
denly—be snuffed out like a candle, without an 
opportunity to say good-by to any one.” 


Two or three months ago a German named 
Thurm purchased the building and good-will of 
a German-American Kindergarten school, which 
was in successful operation. His scholars num- 
bered about sixty-five, several being from the 
Southern States, and boarding in the institu- 
tion, which was located in West Twenty-third 
Street, in this city Th rates of tuition ranged 
from $50 to $400 and were to be paid in advance. 
One morning not long ago the scholars found 
the building closed and no teachers awaiting 
them; the bogus principal had disappeared. It 
was ascertained that the tuition ¢ llected prob- 
a! 1y amounted to about $6000, that the building 
aud furniture were heavily mortgaged, and that 


- the alleged principal had contracted debts in the 


neighborhood to the amount of nearly $3000, 





The latest and best work of the famons paint- 
er Meissonnier has been purchased ly Mr. A. T. 
Stewart for the sum of 300,000 francs—$60,000 
in gold. This painting, which is simply called 
** 1807,’ represents a regiment of French cuiras- 
siers saluting Napoleon I. as they go past him in 
battle. The canvas is about five feet long, and 
contains many figures. The work was begun 
about ten years ago, and was exhibited at the Vi- 
enna Exposition of 1873, although in an unfin- 
ished state. It was completed last September, 
and has been on exhibition in Paris, where art- 
ists and critics pronounced it the masterpiece 
of one of the greatest artists of modern times. 
Jean Louis Meissonnier was born at Lyons in 
1813, but for many years has lived in the pictur- 
esque town of Poissy, where he has a fine cha- 
teau and extensive grounds. 


A number of distinguished Frenchmen have 
conceived the idea of commemorating the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the independence of the 
United States by the gift of a colossal statue of 
Liberty, which shall remain a lasting memorial 
of the ancient friendship between France and 
America. The statue is to be of bronze, one 
hundred feet high above the pedestal. The 
model, designed by M. Bartholdi, an eminent 
French sculptor, has been exhibited in Paris, 
and ie highly approved by the committee of 
arrangemcnts. The proposal for America to 
unite with France in the friendly souvenir, by 
rearing the pedestal, has been cordially respond- 
ed to by Minister Washburne on behalf of his 
countrymen. The statue will be erected upon 
some island—Bedloe’s has been mentioned—in 
New York Harbor, where it will stand as a ma- . 
jestic pledge of friendliness, no less than a testi- 
mony of a gracefully planned courtesy, on the 
part of France toward America. It may be men- 
tioned that M. Edouard Laboulaye is chairman 
of the committee who have the charge of col- 
lecting subscriptions in France to carry out this 
project. M. Bartholdi is well known in Europe 
as the sculptor of the statues of Vauban, Martin 
Schén at Colmar, and other works, as well as 
the architect of the beautiful Musée des Arts at 
Marseilles, 
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VISITING TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 832. 
HIS elegant toilette is composed of blue-green 
velvet and golden-brown brocade silk. The 
velvet skirt is trimmed on the bottom with a box- 
pleated flounce, surmounted by another, pleated 
so as to form a drapery to the first one, and head- 
ed with eight narrow puffings. Boiteuse over- 
skirt of brocade silk, draped on the left side by 
large pleats, fastened by buttons. ‘his over- 
skirt is trained behind, and forms revers on the 
side, and is finished with faille bows. Half-ad- 
justed corsage, forming a paletot and Louis XIII. 
vest. ‘The front is of plain velvet, trimmed only 
with two rows of wide galloon and silk fringe, 
of a lighter shade than the over-skirt. Bro- 
cade sleeves, slightly puffed along the elbow, with 
ecalloped euffs, ond finished with faille bracelets 
amd bows. Medici collar of lace. Velvet dia- 
dem Bonnet, trimmed on the crown with a plume, 
feathers, and flowers, and inside with leaves. 





EVENING TOILETTE. 


See illustration on page 832. 

HIS graceful evening toilette has a white 

faille train in large organ pleats without 
trimming. The front breadths have a side- 
pleated flounce and puffs of white and silver 
Chambéry gauze; the flounce is short enough 
to show a Valenciennes lace pleating on the edge 
of the skirt. The scarf over-skirt is of blue 
faille edged with rich fringe; it forms a deep 
apron, and is tied easily on one side. The low 
cuirass corsage of white faille has round basques 
on each side, while a vest is outlined in front by 
blue silk galloon; this galloon is also disposed 
across the front in Swiss peasant fashion. A 
standing ruff of lace surrounds the scalloped 
neck and short sleeves. A rose of Provence 
trims the front of the corsage, two roses are in 
the bair, and the bouquet is of rose-buds. Brace- 
lets, armlets, necklace, and ear-rings of red gold 
and rubies; also chatelaine for fan. 





A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


S rosy a cherub as pencil ever painted, with 
a pair of such laughing dimples as would 
make a cherub seem too near to earth; silky yel- 
low locks blowing in half-curls all about the 
snowy forehead, that was sealed with innocence 
as if with the mark of the cross; great blue- 
brown fringed eyes the very color of the sky ; and 
a mouth—well, only Mrs. Strangman knew how 
sweet that dear little mouth was, the young 
mother in whose arms, every night since she 
came upon the sphere, this cherub had nestled, 
so warm and sweet and precious, that she seemed 
a tangible bit of heaven itself; still so infantile, 
so guileless, that it made her shudder to think 
that wrong could ever approach her—to think 
that she must live in the world, and be one day 
a part of it, with all its sins and stains and 
trouble, with all its life and strength and sun- 
shine too! That was one side of this charming 
little Georgina Strangman, who had been but 
four years among us, and yet had established as 
complete an identity as though she had existed 
from everlasting. 

On the other side, she was a strange old-fash- 
ioned little body, with the most exquisite ways 
and manners, reminding you of nothing so much 
as of those ladies of the old régime, of whom you 
read, who combined delicacy and grace and dig- 
nity, and had that loveliness of disposition and 
behavior which made one recall the scent of vio- 
lets or of roses pressed in a book. She used to 
sit and entertain her mother’s guests, in Mrs. 
Strangman’s delay or absence, with the gravity 
that became such momentous business, her hands 
folded in her lap, her curls flowing over her 
shoulders, advancing suitable topics for conver- 
sation with the lisp that, while it could not yet 
master English articulation, made you feel as 
if it were the perfect mistress of the unknown 
tongue of that unknown region from whence the 
little lady had joined our caravan. There never 
was any thing prettier than the way in which 
she greeted Clarence after an absence, when she 
could but just walk. The door being opened by 
Bridget, entered with a reverential bow of 
the little golden head, a curious demure bashful- 
ness struggling on her face with the smiles of her 
joy at seeing him; she advanced then a few 
ae, and pausing for a low courtesy, met him 
at last with an outstretched hand to shake, and 
suddenly throwing her arms round his neck, she 
sprang upon him with kisses—the dear Clarence 
who loved her as if she had been his own, and 
who was always beseeching her mother to make 
her his own by becoming his own herself! 

But Mrs. Strangman had never experienced 
any other passion in her life than her love for 
Georgina, and she did not know how, at this 
late day, to let another rival it. She had been 
at at sixteen, by an ambitious and deter- 
mined mother, to a man four times her age, to 
whom, though she did not dislike him, she was 
at the time utterly indifferent; yet after a short 
season her indifference became detestation, and 
her resentment toward her mother and sisters 
vindictiveness. She conquered the one, though, 
and repressed the other; and when Mr. Strang- 
man «died at the close of the year, and left her 
with a good fortune and a baby two months old, 
she gave him obsequies, and wore such 
mourning as do him honor, and made up 
her mind that she would rever set foot in her 
mother's house again — a woman who had sold 
her like merchandise. That did not hinder her 
mother and sisters from coming to her house al- 
most daily, though, for the baby was a perpetual 
pleasure, and the rich, luxurious house an attrac- 
tion. Perhaps there was another attraction there 





in the rather constant attendance of Clarence 
Strangman, the young and gracious kinsman of 
the dead husband, to whom the wealthy business 
had been left. Meanwhile, pretty Mrs. Strang- 
man was absorbed from much remembrance of 
wrong, or experience of resentment, in the de- 
light of this child, whose first smile was to her a 
revelation, whose first prattling was music,whose 
existence was a marvel, whose every day was a new 
creation, whose love was all she wished on earth, 
or in heaven either. Not that she often thought 
of heaven —it was heaven to her while little 
Georgina was here. When she heard of other 
children’s dying, she used to run and fold her in 
her arms with a strange intensity that terrified 
the child, and she was seldom out of her sight 
by day, or out of her clasp at night. While 
Georgina was alive, growing and thriving, every 
day lovelier, she asked for nothing more, except 
that Clarence would cease to tease her so. 

Clarence was—well, very nice indeed; delight- 
ful society, and with a sort of magnificence about 
him, with that superb stature of his; she respect- 
ed him to the last degree, and—yes, more than 
once the glance of his dark eyes had set her 
pulses beating. She didn’t want him to marry 
Maria; but then she didn’t want to marry him 
herself; she didn’t want to marry any body—she 
was content with Georgina. It was all very 
pleasant as it was; why wouldn’t Clarence let it 
be? And yet, for all her perfections, Miss Geor- 
gina did make a little mischief now and then. 

**T sought Clarwence was a-coming, when you 
put the pitty wibbins in your hair,” she said one 
day, in a lull of the small-talk which it seemed 
to her somebody ought to fill. ‘“‘When I saw 
you put the pitty wibbins in your hair, I sought 
my dear Clarwence was a-coming, and I put my 
lottet on—Bwidget did.” 

**You naughty child!” cried her mother, in a 

t. ** Don’t you know you never should speak 
of such things down stairs ?” 

**Why,” said the little maid, opening wide 
her great liquid eyes, ‘‘ I sought it was a pwoper 
sing to say.” 

** And so it was, my lady!” cried Clarence, 
tossing the midget in his arms. ‘‘So it was, 
and perfectly proper, too, to put the pretty rib- 
bons in her pretty hair when I was coming. 
Why not, Constance?” And he caught Mrs. 
Strangman’s hand, which was drawn away again, 
with a bright red mounting the owner’s smooth 
olive cheek, over which the heavy-lashed black 
eyes flashed a look that was half defiance, half 
entreaty. She was so happy as it was, she did 
not want this pleasant order of things jostled, 
lest the disturbance brought about, as in little 
Georgina’s kaleidoscope, an arrangement of the 
atoms she should not like so well. 

But it was neither as the cherubic child, nor 
as the court lady of an old régime in her spotless 
array, that, after all her play, seemed scarcely 
more crumpled when she took it off than when 
she put it on, that Georgina displayed all her 
charms. She was a devotee. As sweet a little 
saint as ever endured flagellation in a stone cell 
—as four angels ever carried to heaven on their 
wings. Her Father in heaven was as real a per- 
sonage to her as Clarence was. She loved him 
as she loved her mother; but had an idea that he 
was only to be found in the church, and there 
upon the steps, when she ran away from home, 
she was very sure to be found, ‘‘talting with 
Dod,” as she phrased it. The most of her brief 
plays and dramas had a leaning toward the other 
world, and certain of the angels seemed to be her 
common playmates. On the other hand, she 
sometimes joined with this devotion a curious 
savagery. ‘* Ittle f'y, doos 00 love 00 Dod ?” she 
was once heard to say, as she knelt on a chair by 
the window, where a fly was buzzing on the pane. 
**Ittle f’y, doos 00 want to see 00 Dod ?” and 
one supposition following upon the other, and si- 
lence apparently giving consent to both, she then 
exclaimed, ‘‘ See oo Dod, ittle f’y!” wiping her 
finger and the fly together down the pane with a 
murderous philanthropy that gratified the destruc- 
tive instinct of the barbarian, which every child 
is, more or less, and the saintly instinct of a por- 
tress of heaven. But you would have forgotten 
that slight expression of the instinct of early re- 
ligion, as Mexican and Druid felt it, had you 
seen Georgina on Easter-Sunday, walking into 
church from the chapel, with the Sunday-school 
children. Her little white dress, her farry white 
cloak, her white hat and feather, and the white 
lily that she bore, made picture enough in their 
way; bat her face all aglow, her blue eyes beam- 


ing with seraphic light, her red lips parted as she- 


sung at the top of her sweet voice, in a perfect 
ecstasy, ‘* March on, Christian Soldiers,” with all 
the procession of the other children, up the broad 
aisle of the church, that was decked and over- 
flowing with flowers—Fra Angelico himself nev- 
er painted any thing half so lovely, and Mrs. 
Strangman: burst into tears as she saw her, and 
even Clarence felt his eyes dim. As for grand- 
ma and Maria and Mand, they couldn't say 
enough about it; and Mrs, Strangman invited 
them all to dine, and felt as if the love of this 
child might possibly make her love them again 
as she used to do before they did her grievous 
wrong. 

That afternoon, an hour or so after they rose 
from dinner, Mrs, Strangman looked round hur- 
riedly, startled by the fact that she had not heard 
her voice for some time, and Georgina was not 
in the room. She had only once or twice in all 
her life been out of her mother’s waking sight 
before. Mrs, Strangman ran into the next room 
where Bridget sat, but Bridget had not seen her. 
One of the maids, however, had seen her, with 
her cloak on upside down, and her hat in her 
hand, and her broken lily, saying, ‘‘ I is going to 
shursh again to give my f’ower to Dod,” and sup- 
posed that Bridget was about to dress her to go 
out with her mother; and that was the last that 
had been seen of Georgina. 

A couple of the servants ran to the church; 





the gates were locked, and no one had observed 
her in the vicinity; but they brought back word 
from a neighboring servant that a man and wom- 
an had been seen to lift her into a carriage and 
drive off, and the servant had said nothing, sup- 
posing the man was Mr. Clarence. Mrs. Strang- 
man’s shriek rang through the house, and then 
she fell senseless, Clarence had on his coat and 
hat and was in the street in an instant; all the 
household ran, one this way and one another; 
the police were in requisition; her description 
was at every station within the hour; the church 
was searched, the pond was dragged; the neigh- 
bors patrolled the squares; and on that night, 
and the next, and night after night, Clarence, es- 
corted by a pair of powerful prize-fighters, went 
through all the thieves’ dens that were accessi- 
ble in the city. It was in vain, Little Georgina 
was not there, nor was any shadow of her to be 
traced, and it was plain that she would come back 
no more. 

As day after day passed, Mrs. Strangman’s ex- 
citement grew wilder and fiercer; it culminated 
at last in a prolonged nervous fever. ‘*Oh, I 
can’t die! I can’t die!” she would cry. ‘‘I must 
live to find her, my little baby! Oh, where can 
she be? Who has her? What is she doing 
without me?” And her torment every day in- 
creased her illness. It was a couple of months 
before she came down stairs again, and the house 
was the very place of desolation, with all the prat- 
tle and laughter, the patter of little feet, the mis- 
chief of little hands, gone out of it. 

‘*Oh, Constance!” cried Clarence, starting up 
and holding out his arms as she came in, in her 
close black dress, the picture of woe, ‘* Why 
can’t you let me comfort you ?” 

She paused, and looked at him in a wild, star- 
tled way, Then she came forward and laid her 
cold hand in his, and said, just as a statue might, 
‘*When you find Georgina—” she was silent a mo- 
ment—*' I can’t have any other comfort!” cried 
Constance, bursting into tears, the first she had 
shed. : 


**T am doing all I can,” said Clarence. “‘ Iam 
spending my own fortune as freely.as I am spend- 
ing yours in the effort. She is almost as dear to 
meas to you. But, Constance, if you only marry 
me because I find Georgina—” 

** Don't, don’t, don’t!” she cried, with averted 
face and hands. ‘‘It is wicked. Qh, it is cruel! 
Where is she, Clarence, now? In what misery 
my little darling may be! Oh, Clarence, who 
knows how she suffers ?” 

**Great God! As if I did not think of it ev- 
ery hour in the day!” cried Clarence, walking up 
and down the room; and then directly remem- 
bering her, he corrected himself, and added, “‘ at 
being away from you! 
sure that those who have her do not injure her, if 
ransom is their end.” 

** Ransom!” she cried. ‘‘Give them any 
thing! all my money, all hers! Only let me 
have her again! I can work, I can work, Clar- 
ence,” she cried, eagerly, the tears flashing like 
sparks, and holding out her little wasted hands. 
**T never did, I know, but it doesn’t follow that 
I can't. I can give music lessons, I ean take 
sewing, I can keep boarders, oh, I can go out to 
service—any thing, any thing, if she is only 
spared to me!” 

‘*There will never be any need of that, Con- 
stance, while I can work for you, whether you 
give me the right or not,” said Clarence, mood- 
ily. ‘* But keep up your courage, dear; I’ve no 
more doubt that we shall have her back again 
than that I am standing here. It would be 
something out of the order of the universe for 
such a wrong to be. Oh yes; as soon as they 
think the interest has sufficiently abated for them 
to do it with safety to themselves, you may feel 
certain that they will begin to treat; and the mo- 
ment any arrangement can be made by which 
they can get the money, and we can get the 
child, it will be done.” 

** But oh, what a crime, Clarence!” she cried, 
aghast. ‘‘ Do you think there can be such dread- 
ful people in the world? Oh, what a blessing it 
will be,” she exclaimed again, consistently, ‘‘ if 
there really are! If they only have her and keep 
her for me, and she is not lying at the bottom of 
a wharf, or tossing between the rocks at the 
mouth of that dreadful river, or wandering hun- 
gry and abused round those dark, foul streets 
down there, I will give them all I have, and my 
eternal gratitude. Oh, Clarence, how I rely on 

ou!” 
: But day after day passed, and no overture came 
from the abductors of the little girl, if there were 
any. The cheerless April had blossomed into 
May, and June followed with her leaf and bloom ; 
but there was no bloom or brightness for Mrs. 
Strangman. She came in every evening from 
wandering all day long in the streets forbidden 
to decent women, from climbing broken stairs 
and searching damp cellars, from questioning 
every child she met, from peering under wharves 
and looking over docks, from talking with sail- 
ors, beggars, chiffoniers, from haunting the back 
yards of stately houses where little tatterdemal- 
ions crept with baskets of broken food—and ev- 
ery evening just a little harder and colder and 
more desperate than she was the day before. 
‘Oh, what an outrage!” she cried, wringing her 
hands as she walked her room—‘‘ what an out- 
rage! Am I going to believe there is a God in 
the world who could prevent it? What have I 
done to deserve it? I never did a soul wrong— 
not even those who wronged me! What has 
my darling done? The dear, innocent, happy 
thing! If she were dead, it would be trifling— 
I should only have lost her! But alive—and I 
don’t know where—cuffed and kicked and hun- 

—oh, who could abuse so sweet a child! 
What fiends they would be! and they must be 
fiends,” she cried, ‘to have robbed me of her; 
and they are capable of making her endure ev- 
ery thing. 1 don’t see a beggar-girl in the 
streets, barefooted, ragged, with her smeared 


» hard as Pharaoh’s. 


For the rest, you may be . 





face, her uncombed elf-locks, that I don’t think 
my own may be in just as bad a plight—and 
when she loved her clean white clothes so! I 
know she is crying for me now. Oh, my darling, 
my darling, if you were dead you would come 
and tell me! But you are somewhere, suffering 
tortures; you are lying and crying for your 
mother!” And then Mrs. Strangman would 
spend the night in sobs and gasps and tears. 

Sometimes Mrs, Strangman and Clarence went 
together through all the low streets and purlieus 
for more than half the night; for Clarence fan- 
cied mother instinct might point out what neither 
he nor his prize-fighters could detect. She saw 
dreadful sights —but she never saw Georgina, 
‘* What an evil world!” she exclaimed, shud- 
dering, and hiding her face as she clung to Clar- 
ence. ‘‘And you pretend that God lives in it! 
Oh, it’s impossible! It never, never can be while 
such things are done!” And her heart grew as 
‘And my little girl will 
grow up among such creatures, will be like them, 
will be one of them!” she shrieked,when she was 
at home. ‘‘Oh, let me curse the day I ever saw 
the light, and die!” 

As it became more and more unlikely that 
little Georgina would ever cross her mother’s 
threshold again, Mrs. Strangman began to feel 
an increasing resentment, too, against her own 
family, ‘The old bitterness of her feeling, when 
she found what it was into which they had forced 
her, returned and redoubled ; here was the fruit 
of that marriage and their act—a child despoiled 
and ruined, to be reared among the vile, to be- 
come vile as the vile. She refused to see her 
mother or the girls, and bolted the door herself 
behind them, ‘‘ But for them I should have had 
no child te be lost, to be destroyed; but for them 
I should have escaped this agony!” she would 
cry. ‘*What a wrong! What an intolerable 
wrong! What an appalling, harrowing shame! 
I would not make a worm suffer it! A kind and 
mighty Ruler of the universe? Why, this is di- 
abolic cruelty! Don’t talk to me of it—I will 
have none of it! Submission to my child’s ruin, 
forsooth !” 

And Mrs. Strangman was in outer darkness, 
with none to lean on, none to trust, none to hope 
from; moving in that black cloud which wraps 
those for whom there is no Almighty friend at 
hand to help with the sense of an upholding love 
in every ill, wretched with a new desolation ; for 
then she had only lost her child, but now she 
had lost her child and God too! 

She was dimly aware of this new calamity that 
had befallen her—sometimes fur from dimly ; 
for more than once, when her arms ached for the 
child, she fell on her knees, after her old habit, 
to pray. But the relief of prayer was not for her. 
Oh, I can’t!” she cried, upon her feet again. 
*“*He does not hear me; I can not find Him! 
Oh, I have forsaken Him, and He forsakes me! 
There is no present help in time of trouble!” 
And in defiant anger she abandoned herself to 
her despair, tried to bear her burden alone, and 
to harden herself to its pressure. Clarence’s 
heart was sore to see her; he longed to take her 
in his arms and bid her rest there with a pas- 
sionate longing. She grew dearer to him with 
every pang she suffered; he suffered them with 
her. But she had not a look to give him, not a 
thought ; her whole soul was lost in her trouble. 
She would sit down and talk over the child's 
beauty and artlessness, all her little ways and 
words, her tears pouring, her hands trembling ; 
would turn over proposed methods of recovery 
with eager breath; but, that done, neither he 
nor any body else existed for her. She turned 
the beggar from the door; she listened unmoved 
to the tale of want and pain. ‘‘ Let them want!” 
she would cry. ‘‘ They can not suffer the half 
of my hourly torment!” And giving up effort 
and expectation, she lay with her face to the 
wall, motionless for hours together, 

So the long, hot summer vanished, in which 
none of those who loved the little Georgina left 
town ; September came to crown the year, Oc- 
tober burned out his glories, the dreary Novem- 
ber days blew their winds about her; and when 
she took her late walk, as twilight came on, she 
used to run quickly by the black waters of the 
pond lest in another moment she should seek 
rest beneath them. ‘*What better can I do?” 
she would ask herself when safely by. ‘*‘ Why 
should I live in such a worthless world ?” 

It was Christmas weather at last; but there 
was no Christmas cheer in Mrs. Strangman’s 
heart. The frosty stars sparkled in their crystal 
depths of darkness as if the distant chimes might 
be only the sound of their tinkling; the air was 
crisp; the bells of the horses were gay; people 
went and came up and down the street with 
smiles upon their faces; rosy children went by 
with their arms full. Mrs. Strangman turned 
from the window to her dark room again, and 
thought it all a bitter farce. The wreaths were 
in the neighbors’ windows, the holly was over 
the doors. Maud stole in the back way and 
hung wreaths in the drawing-room, and laurel 
leaves round little Georgina’s picture, and had 
the chandeliers lighted, so that if the wretched 
mother came down, something might be less 
cheerless. Up stairs, Mrs. Strangman paced the 
floor in the half-dark, and wondered what her 
darling’s Christmas was; and recalled the last 
one, When she came down with such impatient 
ardor and confronted in amazed delight her load- 
ed stocking, and went to sleep after breakfast 
with the mere fatigue of joy, and said so many 
times that day, ‘‘ Oh, what a merwy Cwistmas 
we is having!” 

There was no darling in the house now, no 
gay keeping of secrets, no enchanting hanging 
of stockings, no one to make merry with—not 
even any one to grieve with; for Clarence was 
gone on a journey —had been gone this three 
weeks. ‘The house was a grave. As she walked 
she recalled all the happy days she had had with 
her child. ‘*Oh, if I only knew she was dead— 
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not in pain and trouble and wretchedness — I 
could take such comfort in the remembrance!” 


she cried. ‘‘It would be a sort of rapture then 
to talk over—” And suddenly Mrs. Strangman 


thought she should like to see her mother. ‘‘I 
never should have had her, anyway—to remem- 
ber even—but for mother!” And, obedient to 
the impulse, she rang the bell imperiously, and 
sent a messenger to bid her mother and the girls 
be with her on the morrow. ‘‘I don’t deserve 
them,” she exclaimed to ‘herself; ‘‘ but they will 
come all the same. Oh, if Georgina had lived 
to treat me as I have treated mother! But 
no, no, I should never have treated her as moth- 
er treated me!” And then she went to one 
of the drawers where she kept little Georgina’s 
clothes, and filled her arms with them, and lay 
down upon the bed. ‘‘ Oh, she will never come!” 
she cried, wetting them with her scalding tears. 
**How dark, how dark it is! how lonesome! 
Why does Clarence stay so? Why does he leave 
me to bear it all alone on such a night as this? 
To-morrow is her birthday; she was born on 
Christmas. If I could only find God, and be- 
lieve she was with him, or believe he would take 
care of her wherever she might be! Oh, how 
dreadful, how dreadful,” she said, shuddering, 
** to live in the world without God!” And for a 
moment or two her sobs drowned all other noise. 

But there was other noise in the house—strange 
noise in that still house, Sleigh-bells were shak- 
ing off their music at the gate; doors were bang- 
ing; voices were exclaiming; and then a run- 
ning and pattering on the stairs, a tapping at the 
door, a turning handle, a flood of light from the 
hall, and standing in that light— Was it a spirit ? 
was it a child from the other world? She gave 
a wild scream, and stood with her hands clasped 
on her temples. Had she gone mad indeed, as 
she so often feared she would? or was it—with 
her fair, flowing hair ; her big blue eyes ; rosy and 
radiant and dimpled, and full of smiles and burst- 
ing tears—her darling come again at last, crying, 
**Oh, mamma, mamma, I didn’t mean to wun 
away!” and flinging herself into her arms? She 
folded her in, and rocked her, and kissed her, and 
cried. She could not believe it; she held her 
at arms-length to look at her; then caught her 
back, covering her with devouring kisses again. 

**Oh, how wicked, how wicked, I have been!” 
she exclaimed at last, seeing her mother and 
Clarence —tall, dark, flushed with excitement— 
somewhere just outside the whirl and cloud of 
her transport, ‘‘Oh, Clarence, I remember! 
you have given her back! Oh, mother, can you 
forgive me?” And Clarence came and took 
them both tenderly in his arms, and told in a few 
words the story of his perilous achievement. ‘‘I 
—I can’t thank you now—TI can’t think!” she 
» said, ‘*Iam half wild! But I remember, Clar- 
ence, and to-morrow— But to-night 1 must 
have my darling to myself.” 

And as she lay there at length, when all had 
gone, in the still watches of that Christmas night, 
the curtains drawn away, and the great constélla- 
tions wheeling silently across the sky, holding her 
child warm and nestling in her arms, surges of 
thankfulness swept over, surges of humiliation. 
She prayed such prayers as her lips had never 
prayed before; besought forgiveness as she had 
never dreamed of needing it. And suddenly, in 
answer, the room seemed to open out into awful 
spaces of the clear crystal dark; she could fancy 
she heard the choiring angels as they sung to- 
gether—the great angels, perhaps, of humbleness 
and penitence and faith. For one moment a vast 
warm blissfulness seemed to bend and bathe her 
whole being, and God was born in Mrs. Strang- 
man’s heart that night! 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own CorrespronpDenT. } 


Prison Education.—The English Climate. ~— Lord 
rne’s Poem.—‘* Wales” in India.—The Commis- 
sion Question. 
T is among the things not generally known 
that persons sentenced to long terms of pe- 
nal servitude give themselves up to the study of 
letters. The ‘‘ claimant,” who, when at large, 
could not spell, and did not know Greek from 
Latin when he saw it printed, has addressed two 
quite elegant epistles to his friends Mr, and Mrs. 
Onslow from Dartmoor Prison. He has rot 
written to his wife, ‘‘ because I should have to 
address her as Mrs. De Castro, and I will never 
live to do her and my dear children so great a 
wrong ;” but he sends his love to her, and a clas- 
sical quotation that shows ‘the Latin grammar 
is in the prison library, and he signs himself 
** Roger,” which is as far in the ‘‘ alias” direc- 
tion as the authorities will permit him to go, it 
seems. His logic, notwithstanding his intellect- 
ual improvement in other respects, appears to 
be still indifferent, ‘‘ God,” he says, ‘‘in His 
great goodness, has entirely frustrated the evil 
designs and virujent machinations of man, as is 
evident by my being still alive.” On the other 
hand, this shows a disposition easily satisfied 
and thankful for small mercies. ‘There also re- 
mains to him a gleam of his old impudence. 
‘*T am aware the two Lord Chief Justices stand 
between the royal prerogative and mercy, by 
threatening to resign their seats if I am released, 
and I trust it will please God to ordain even that 
great difficulty to be surmounted.” There is 
even a touch of humor with respect to his de- 
creased bulk. ‘‘ Things are just the same, with 
this difference, that there is much less of me.” 
A question has come before our law courts 
upon the domiciliation of a late English peer, 
Lord Howden, which contains something more 
curious than the mere legal point in debate. It 
came out in evidence that his lordship had elect- 
ed to live in France out of sheer horror of the 
English climate. ‘‘ Perhaps,” says he, writing 
to a friend, ‘* your affection for the sun is not so 
great as mine, but, for my part, the physical 





gloom of England appalls me ;” and he fled from 
it. In ordinary years I should say this was a 
morbid exaggeration, but it is difficult, with this 
unceasing November rain, and the tidings that 
half the midland counties are under water, to 
stand up pro aris et focis, with their fires put 
out. 

Neither is my loyalty so excessive that I can 
say that Guido and Lita, by the husband of the 
Princess Louise, is a great poem, It is one, 
however, that is intelligible, which is something 
to say of any modern verse, and runs smoothly 
and harmoniously enough. If octosyllabic verse 
is cursed with a ‘* fatal facility,” we fear the same 
thing is true with respect to heroics, the epithets 
in which often come dangerously handy : 

“A pulsing life replaced the darkness blind, 

And greeting with hot lips the outer Rey 

Caressed it, rising from its steami Mee 

With fair and lustrous arms that felt ane z soughs 

And fed on its desire; then flung on —— 

Broad beckoning banners to the answe ng sky, 

And onward leaping, urged afar and near 

The rapid ravage of a fell career.” 

The ‘‘ beckoning banners” and the ‘‘ answer- 
ing sky” is a pretty picture, but nine lines (and 
there are even more of them) is a roundabout 
method of saying a fire has broken out, and 
one which, if adopted at the Escape stations, 
would undoubtedly lead to loss of life. I am 
afraid that people nowadays don’t care much for 
narrative poetry, but like their stories told for 
them in prose. Emotions, aspirations, regrets, 
are what they consider the subjects most prop- 
erly dealt with by poetry, and not stories of love 
and war. I need only say that Guido and Lita 
is an eminently moral poem; and yet there is a 
sort of moonlight reflection of Lord Byron about 
it that mars its slight claims to originality. 
There are, however, many pretty lines in it, and 
some graphic ones. ‘The, noble knight is smit- 
ten by a low-born maiden : 

“He looked upon her beauty and admired; 

He drank therein of joy as he desired. 
But while he stooped, his wishes to fulfill, 
Himself he saw, and Self was master still.” 

If the Marquis of Lorne had married beneath 
him instead of above him, these lines would have 
had a strong personal significance, and even as 
it is, significance will be attributed to them. 
Upon the whole, I don’t think English book- 
sellers need be so excessively angry as they are 
that you had the advantage of perusing this im- 
mortal poem in America three weeks before it 
appeared in England. For myself, I would have 
even waited another week. 

The reception of the Prince of Wales in Bom- 
bay seems to have been really something stupen- 
dous—a thing for old Indians to talk about to 
their grandchildren fifty years hence, and to 
supersede ‘‘tiger stories.” ‘The element of 
having every incident in the scene telegraphed 
to England the instant it occurred, without 
doubt gives it a certain grandeur. All that sci- 
ence and wealth could do in honor of a good- 
natured young gentleman, who has perhaps no 
great liking for any thing of the kind, was done. 
There were seventy native princes to greet him, 
and two hundred thousand of their people to ap- 
plaud the meeting. Among the former was the 
Rana of Odeypoor, the first in rank of all the 
Hindoos, who has never yet condescended to 
attend a ‘“ Durbar.” Scindiah Holkar and the 
** Nizam” did not come down to the coast, but 
are to receive the Prince at their respective capi- 
tals. ‘The question of precedence between him 
and the Viceroy has been settled by their sitting 
together on all necessary occasions, and by avoid- 
ing each other’s company as much as possible. 

The notion of the royal salute upon the Prince’s 
landing in India being repeated in every can- 
tonment of that enormous empire is really an 
impressive one, and quite worth the powder, I 
should think, in its effect upon the native mind. 
The already famous phrase at the illuminations 
at Bombay (which extended for miles), ‘‘ Tell 
mamma we are happy,” sounds to me less like 
native innocence than official ingenuity. 

While all this pageantry is taking place abroad, 
Wales’s brother, Prince Leopold, whom ill health 
and enforced confinement have rendered more 
thoughtful and studious than young princes are 
wont to be, has delivered at home a public ad- 
dress on science and art. He appears to be 
taking up his father’s line (than which he can 
scarcely do better); but he has more good na- 
tare and frankness than ‘‘ Albert the Good”—or 
the ‘‘ goody-goody”—ever had. 

It is a very common thing to turn the quota- 
tion, ‘‘ What’s in a name?” into ridicule by ob- 
serving that there is a good deal in some names ; 
but this fact has never been so triumphantly ex- 
hibited as in a recent law case, where a man has 
sued a picture-dealer for £400 for commission 
for giving him the name of a patron. He liter- 
ally gave him nothing else, with the advice add- 
ed that he should go and deal with him, and yet 
a jury has awarded him the money. The fact 
is, though juries are excellent for criminal and 
many other cases, they are often led into error 
by class prejudices. This jury, for example, was 
doubtless compo: of London tradesmen, to 
whom ‘‘ commission” is the breath of commercial 
life. It was only the other day that another 
twelve of these Solons decided that a country 
gentleman was to pay £3000 for plants supplied 
through his head gardener by a salesman in one 
year, though the gentleman had limited his gar- 
dener, who got a commission on every plant he 
ordered, to an annual expenditure of £600. The 
judge remarked that it was clearly the duty of 
the salesman to inquire whether the gentleman 
approved of so unusual an outlay before supply- 
ing the goods; to which it was replied that such 
a question would have made the gardener his en- 
emy, and that he would have gone elsewhere for 
plants. ‘The commission business is, no doubt, 
one of the most approved ways of bleeding per- 
sons of fortune in this country, and I have no 
doubt it flourishes across the Atlantic. 





I remember a purveyor sending a note marked 
“* private” to a lady of fashion, telling her he was 
about to raise his charges twenty per cent. ‘* You 
will be doubtless astonished, madam, but the in- 
creased commission demanded by your cook com- 
pels me to do so. If I were to decline to pay 
her, she would tell you my goods were bad, and 
I should lose your custom.” 

I regret to add that the cook was not dis- 
missed, because, as her mistress said, she ‘‘ sent 
up a dinner” so admirably; and often have I 
dined at that table since, and wondered what 
was the present ‘* quotation” of percentage. 

I told you some time ago that the Times had 
purchased the exclusive right of using the tele- 
graph between this country and France for six 
hours every day. The Daily Telegraph, not to 
be outdone, has now laid down a cable and wire 
of its own across the Channel. This is what 
even you will call ‘‘ pretty enterprising,” I think, 
for a penny daily. 

As there have been many conflicting reports 
as to the amount of sale of the Moody and Sank- 
ey hymn-books in England, a religious newspa- 
per has been authorized to state that from Jan- 
uary to June (inclusive) it was on/y 3,551,000 
copies. R. Kemsze, of London. 








CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. 


HE custom of decorating with evergreens is 

far from being a modern one. ‘The Ro- 
mans, 2000 years ago, did the same thing; in- 
deed, it is more than probable that the origin of 
adorning our homes with ivy, holly, and bay 
must be sought for in the Roman saturnalia, held 
every year toward the end of December. For- 
merly the decorations of rooms consisted of a 
few branches of evergreens stuck here and there 
as might be convenient; but now they are of a 
much more complicated character, and require 
time and skill in their manufacture. Where 
decorations of any extent are annually employed, 
the week before Christmas is a busy time with 
the ladies of the household, as the making of the 
decorations principally falls to their share. ‘To 
make effective and pretty designs requires good 
taste, practice, skill, and a general knowledge of 
the materials to be employed. A few hints on 
this subject, therefore, may prove acceptable, as 
I have assisted in making many decorations at 
Christmas time, and so can speak from experi- 
ence. First come under our notice the shrubs 
to be selected. Though holly, ivy, and mistletoe 
are principally used, many other materials may 
be enumerated that are admirably adapted to in- 
tersperse with those mentioned above, and there- 
by tend to relieve that sameness which would 
occur were holly and other ordinary Christmas 
evergreens only employed. Among others I 
may mention the following: arbutus, acuba, 
bay, euonymus, gold and silver hollies, ivies of 
different colors, laurels, laurustinus, Portugal lau- 
rel, spruce and silver firs, yew, etc. ; also branch- 
lets of arbor vite, cypress, deodar, juniper, thuja, 
or any other ornamental shrubs obtainable. Hav- 
ing said so much for evergreens, let me refer to 
the foundations on which they are to be worked. 
These consist of the following, for, according to 
the style of decoration, so the foundation must 
be selected: For garlands, wire or strong cord 
should be used. ‘The latter is, however, prefer- 
able, as it is not so liable to twist as wire; and 
for what are called upright wreaths or panels, 
fine iron rods are the best. For ornamental de- 
vices, perforated zinc should be used ; for letters, 
strong brown paper; for narrow beadings, where 
single leaves only are employed, tape wire; for 
crosses, picture-frames, texts, etc., flat laths, such 
as are used in the construction of ceilings by 
plasterers, or hazel rods; and for wreaths, strong 
wire ; for small garlands, fine twine is service- 
able. In addition to the above, several balls of 
hemp twine (fine and coarse), large needles, and 
strong linen thread (dark green or black), a pair 
of scissors, penknife, and reels of binding wire 
must also be at hand; and, though last on the 
list, one of the most important articles to be 
supplied with is a strong pair of kid gloves, to 
protect the hands from the scratches and cuts 
which they are certain to receive if unprotected 
from the prickly leaves of holly or from the 
binding wire. Although I recommend strong 
kid gloves, I do not mean them to be thick or 
in any way clamsy, as, if that were the case, it 
would be impossible to do any of the fine work 
—such as letters in single leaves—neatly. Hav- 
ing thus alluded to the different materials re- 
quired, let me now direct attention to the man- 
ner jn which particular designs are manufactured. 
As has been stated, the best material for the 
foundation of garlands is strong hempcord. A 
loop should be made on one end, and this is 
slipped over a nail or hook fastened for the pur- 
pose in a wooden table or in any thing that will 
hold it firmly. Having a supply of evergreens 
at hand, cut to the required lengths, bind them on 
to the cord with fine twine; one firm twist of twine 
will be enough to keep each bunch of evergreens 
in its place, and so work down the cord to what- 
ever length may be required. A beginner will 
find it difficult to keep the garland even as it is be- 
ing worked ; but if such be found to be the case, 
where it is too full the pieces can be thinned 
out with a pair of scissors. If it be desired to 
suspend a garland of large dimensions at any 
height, the following shrubs will be found the 
best adapted for its construction, viz., arbutus, 
euonymus (common), holly, ivy, laurel, Portugal 
laurel, spruce and silver firs, and yew. For giv- 
ing color, of course scarlet berries are indispens- 
able, and first among these ranks the holly. The 
best way to arrange the holly berries is to re- 
move all the leaves and cut off the stems, leav- 
ing that portion only which is covered with ber- 
ries. A piece of fine binding wire can then be 
fastened round the stem and passed round the 
garland, and, where fastened, hid among the foli- 





age. In this manner all the berries can be added 
after the garland is made. Some introduce flow- 
ers made of colored tissue-paper, but I myself 
prefer color being given with berries only. Small 
and light-looking garlands for suspending from 
gas brackets, etc., can be made on fine twine in 
a similar manner to those before described, but 
for this purpose very small leaved plants should 
be employed, such as the pr ickly holly, variegated 
box, ete. 

Upright wreaths or beadings are made best on 
fine iron rods, and their manufacture is very sim- 
ilar to that of garlands, save that the beadings 
are made on one face, and for binding them reel 
wire should be substituted for twine. For this 
style of decoration I like to see branche ia 
dark green holly only employed, its rich, 
ing, sombre leaves being relieved by iarge bun: 


es of the brilliant berries fastened on with wire, 
as I have before described, ial distances 
apart. Wreaths of very pretiy appearamee can 


be made on strong wire for hall lamps, ete., by 
taking a piece of wire and forming it into = eir- 
cle of whatever size may be required ; thit. 
bind the evergreens with fine wire, using pienty 
of berries in their construction ; blooms of lau- 
rustinus also work in well for this purpose. Or- 
namental devices should have their foundations 
of perforated zinc cut out into whatever design 
may be selected. 

Mottoes formed of letters made of evergreens 
are often employed among other styles of dec- 
oration. If of evergreens, the best leaves for 
this purpose are the holly, as sharper outlines can 
be obtained with them than any other plant, the 
dark green or variegated kinds being selected ac- 
cording to taste. Whatever letters are required 
should be cut out in strong brown wrapping pa- 
per, and the leaves are then sewn on these founda- 
tions; letters of white, for placing on colored 
grounds, can easily be formed by cutting out the 
letters in white paper instead of brown, brushing 
them over with liquid gum, and then covering 
them with grains of rice. Narrow beadings of 
single leaves are best made on black tape wire, 
each leaf being sewn on as before described. 
Beadings of this description look most effective 
round deor panels, etc. 

Crosses should be made on foundations formed 
of flat laths, and if these are not obtainable, hazel 
rods must suffice ; unless a cross be of very large 
dimensions, small-leaved plants should be em- 
ployed as far as possible, and the lighter the col- 
ors are, if plenty of berries be used, the prettier 
will be the effect produced. 

Picture-frames and texts can be made on laths 
in the same manner as crosses, but the Oxford 
shape, when finished, will be found by far the 
prettiest. If the evergreens selected be of dark 
colors they should be relieved at each corner by 
a tuft of light leaves and scarlet berries. Where 
it is not possible to fasten these frames over those 
which incase the pictures, they may be suspend- 
ed by a very slight wire and allowed to hang im- 
mediately over the ornamental or gilt ones. 

All such decorations as I have just described 
may have their effect enhanced by being made 
to look as if frosted. ‘This effect can be pro- 
duced in the following manner. ‘The leaves 
should be brushed over with gum in a liquid 
state, and then dusted with glass dust from the 
glass-works, which can be obtained at a very 
small cost. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Trreniis Macaront.—Take half a pound of maca- 
roni, boil it in salt and water until] soft. Take one 
quart of tomatoes, half a pint of water, two ounces of 
fat bacon. Cut into small pieces one onion, a smail 
bunch of parsley, and boil all these ingredients togeth- 
er for half an hour. Then pass the mixture through a 
colander, and add a table-spoonful of butter, seasoning 
with pepper and salt to your taste. Put it on the fire 
again, and let it boil five minutes. Let the macaroni 
and the tomato sauce both be very hot. Put a layer 
of macaroni and one of grated cheese, then pour a 
ladleful of the sauce over it, and so on. Fix itina 
tureen, and serve it up as soup. It is eaten in deep 
plates, althongh not liquid, and generally relished. If 
there is any sauce left after mixing it in this way, pour 
it over the top. Or, macaroni prepared after this 
recipe may be used as a vegetable, and, if variety is 
desired, turned into a china baking dish, and tempt- 
ingly browned. 

Piaws Batter Pupprse.—One small baker's loaf, 
from which cut off the crust, and pour over the rest of 
the loaf one quart of boiling milk, which should be 
new ; let it get perfectly cold; then beat it to a pulp, 
and stir in a small tea-cupful of flour, keeping the lat- 
ter free of lumps; beat well in four eggs; and just as 
it goes in, one yeast powder should be stirred in. The 
eggs can be dropped in from the shell, beating all to- 
gether, or the whites and yolks whisked separately and 
then added. Serve the pudding with hot sauce. 

Moountarn Greerrsrzap.—Beat until creamed and 
perfectly light half a pound of butter and a quarter of 
a pound of sugar. Add to this one tea-spoonful of 
cinnamon, cloves, and allspice mixed, and about one- 
fourth of the flour, which is a quarter of a pound alto- 
gether. Whisk six eggs very light, and stir in by de- 
grees. Mix together half a gill of new milk and three 
gills of molasses, and stir in slowly. Add gradually 
the rest of the flour, and beat all well but lightly to- 
gether. Add one table-spoonful of saleratus prepared 
as in the following recipe, and one pound of raisins, 
seeded and chopped. Bake in square or round tins, in 
a moderate oven. 

Sa.eratvs ror Cake.—Put into a pint bottle a quar- 
ter of a pound of saleratus, and fill up with cold water ; 
shake it well; and after remaining sufficient time to 
settle, it will be fitfor use. If well corked, it will keep 
along time; and when more than half is used, the bot- 
tle may be filled with water. 

Cuicxen Tereraprn (nice for tea).—Boil until per- 
fectly tender a ySung chicken, pick into small pieces, 
and put in a porcelain stew-pan with a tea-cupful of 
boiling water. Cream well together, until perfectly 
smooth, a quarter of a pound of butter and a tea- 
spoonful of flour; when light, beat in the yolks of two 
eggs. Wher the chicken is boiling hot, add this, a 
little at a time to prevent lumps. Boil a minute or 
two, stirring constantly. Add salt and pepper to taste. 
Take off the fire, and stir in half a gill of Madeira wine. 











“0 LOVE, HAVE I DONE WELL?” 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT. 
@r Two Starlight Vigils. 


Tue golden flow from the west had fled, 
The star-flowers lit the sky, 

Though the queen white rose of evening spread 
No blossom yet on high; 

Her leaves of light were unclosing soft 
And pale in crescent bud 

Behind the willows, whose bent boughs oft 
Dipp'd in the dusky flood. 

Sad eyes seek over the scene around— 
Clear eyes of azure light, 

Yet sadder than if tear-dimm’d and drown'd 
On that midsummer night. 


**Tt was here we loved and here we met, 
Here that one night I said 

The words I would I tould now forget ; 
And this night—he is dead! 

It was here I turn’d and said, ‘I give 
Your troth-plight back to you: 

Take back the promise that, if she live, 
To none but her is due. 

Seek for her, go to her, shield and save 
Her from the world’s despite ; 

Take back the faith that to me you gave 
On last midsummer’s night.’ 


‘Thus J, with my own lips, set him free 
Whom I had deem’d mine own! 

Thus my own words banish’d him from me, 
And [I stand here alone, 

Where last midrummer I stood with him, 
Now farther off, it seems, 

Than the sea beyond the sky-line dim, 
Unreal as fever’d dreams. 

Iie call’d me ‘pure as the stars’ that eve, 
‘Pure as the stars above ;” 

While my soul seem’d all of earth to leave, 
Borne upward by his love. 


*‘On another night, with sterner tone, 
With dark averted eye, 

He said, as he left me here alone, 
‘Cold as the stars! Good-by!’ 

Still haunting words! Yet it may be best, 
© heart so passion-toss'd ! 

‘Cold as the stars!’ Ah, he never guess’d 
What my calm accents cost! 

It may be best; for if he had known, 
Would he have said ‘Good-by # 

Would he have left me forever lone, 
Had I not look'd a lie? 


“fad I not seem’d calm, serene—alas, 
Calm as the grave must be!— 

As I said, ‘Take back the love that was 
Not yours to pledge to me!’ 

Was it well done? were the words well said 
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"Tis long since he has so calmly slept; 
She watches by his bed. 

From the silent chamber turn her eyes 
Up to the silent spheres— 

Dark passionate eyes, whose passion lies 
Drown'd in a mist of tears. 


with him; there are two or three women frying 
their bufielos, or oil-cakes, over it; a troop of 
eavalry soldiers, their horses picketed at the end 
of the vaulted apartment, are lying, some on 
wooden shelves and ledges in the wall which 
serve for beds, some on the pitched floor, fast 


: asleep, in their full accoutrements. 
**He wakes no more; O no more again eee 


Will wake and call for me! 
O’er his stirless sleep I watch in vain: 
This is, this is not, he. 

Will never again those mute lips moan? 
What see those seal’d eyes now? . 
Are they watching me who watch alone, 
The night-breeze on my brow? 

O calm stars, cold as glacier springs, 
Ye can not pity me! 

Ye will not tell me of the things 
That must be known to ye. 








THE DYING. WRECKER. 
Tue parson needn’t darken my door; there’s time 
enough for him 
When my hand can lift the can no more, and my 
sight is waxing dim. 
Just put a pillow beneath my head, and hold me up 
the glass ; 


For all that the sea keeps calling me, I'll not die this 
bout, my lass. 


Thou'lt sit by me a bit to-night ?—’tis the tenth of 
March once more: 

Hark how the wild winds wail and howl, and the 
great waves crash on the shore. 

There might be a vessel out in the haze, where the 
reef lies under the foam ; 

But there’s never a light in a lattice now, to wile the 
mariners home. 


Give us hold of the watch and the golden case. I 
promised, to-day’s a year, 

I'd tell their tale, so thon’d stay and keep thy gran- 
dad company here. 

It’s fit to scare a man to sit by the drift-wood fire 


“Tf I could but hush one haunting thought 
That rankles in my breast; 

If I could dream that my love had brought 
His stormy spirit rest! 

Tear down the veil, let the truth be shown: 
I never won his soul; 

He gave me, when he was most my, own, 
A part, but not the whole. 

No need of portrait nor hidden cuvl, 
It needs no signs to tell 

He never forgot the gold-hair’d girl 
Whom once he loved so well. ,, alone 

Till he hears the billows shriek for help, the gale for 

**T know that hers was the right divine, mercy moan. 
From me so far apart; 

For woman’s beauty was never mine— 
God help my woman's heart! 

What wonder my soul I yielded up 
To him who taught me first 

To love, whose hand held the brimming cup 
Of life to lips athirst ? 

What wonder if of his*love I drank, 
As of the cooling wave? 

I know ‘not what he withheld—I thank 
Him for the all he gave. 


‘Twas a black and bitter night like this, just fifty 
years ago; 

The breakers churn’d and froth’d like yeast, the wind 
was thick with snow. 

We drove the old horse with his lantern out, and we 
cower’d beneath the crags; 

And a brave ship drove on the cruel reef, where the 
white surf veils the jags. 


Not a plank could live, I tell thee—we knew naught 
of life-boats then— 
We had bairns to keep and bread to get; we were 
} hungry, desperate men. 
It didn’t hurt them, dead and drown’d, if we dragg’d 
their chests to land, 
And fought and strove, ’mid the angry sea, for the 
prizes on the sana. 


I thought he was gone—I hope I did; yet I never 
can sleep and dream 

But I see his bold fair face, and watch his blue eyes’ 
opening gleam, 

And the wound in his breast. I know I struck—I 
had snatch’d old Tommy’s dirk ; 

And hearts were hot and hands were quick when the 
wreckers were at work. 


**For a loyal tenderness and true, 
An accent ever kind; 

Yet, O my love, was it well for you 
With mine your life to bind? 

Was my love your prison, not your home? 
And did I stand between 

You and a future that might have come, 
A bliss that might have been? 

I shall never know; I cry in vain; 
Closed is the iron door; 

You will wake and call for me again 
No more, no more, no more!” His fingers were tight around the case: I hack’d 
them to get it free. 

Don't open it, lass—it got stain’d with blood; and 
such stain will bide, dost see ? 

It’s only the picture of a girl; and Bill had a purse 
of gold; 

And Black Jim had blue and yellow stones to stitch 
in his jersey’s fold. 


They all had better luck than I. 
was dead, 

When I canght the watch and push’d her back;. if 
the water color’d red, 

There were plenty torn ’mid the hard sharp rocks; 
and plenty as keen to keep 

The harvest sown by the wild north blast for hands 
like ours to reap. 





SPANISH INNS. 

HE inns of Spain are of three sorts: the 

fonda, or hotel, where board and lodging 
both are supplied—but these are found only in | 
large towns; the posada, oe house of rest, where 
the host only provides shelter, salt, and a bed, if 
your rank demands such a luxury; the venta, or 
way-side wine-shop; and there is ‘yet a fourth 
institution, called a ventarillo, which is a mere 
shanty of brush-wood, or granite bowlders, where 
a few bottles of aguardiente, or white watered 
wine from the skin, can be bought. 

The posada is sometimes called the parador ; 
and at night the interior of one of these places 
is indeed a study for the painter. There is a 
long vaulted room, dark and windowless; there | 
is a batch of mules put up for the night at one | 
end, which is called by courtesy the stable; along | 
and around the walls of this cavern, for such it | 
is, sitting, lying, or crouching on the pitched and | 
dirty floor (the stable liquor is flowing down the 
middle), are seen the travelers put up for the 
night; two men, with oil-lamps, are the guards 
or. stablemen ; there is a small charcoal fire, 
where the traveler can cook what he has brought 


I say the woman 


I'll give thee case and watch, my wench, so thou'lt 
swear to make my grave 

Where never can come the call of the surf nor the 
thunder of the wave; 

I could not wait in my coffin if I heard that choking 


That thrust us two apart? 

My set soul wavers now he is dead, 
O lost love of my heart! 

In life and in death you never knew, 
What only I could tell, 

That 1 loved you, and never but you! 
O love, have I done well?” 


The pale and passionless stars look’d down 
From their all-tranquil height, 

On bank and river and road and town, 
That fair midsummer night— 

Look'd down on a dreary vigil kept 
Over the loved and dead. 





cry 
That in every tide, for fifty years, has rung to the 
gray March sky. 


Shall I see them in the other place, where the parson 
says is rest— 

Her with the bruise on her forehead, or him with the 
stab in his breast ? 

If I do, mayhap they'll forgive me ; for a bitter penance 
I’ve done 

Since, in the fierce March hurricane, the wrecker’s 
prize was won. 








“FOUGHT AND STROVE. MID THE ANGRY SEA, FOR THE PRIZES ON THE SAND.” 
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AN INDIAN STREET SCENE. 


HE accompanying illustration represents a 

street scene in one of the cities of Hin- 
dostan, which, though familiar enough to those 
accustomed to Indian life, looks strange to those 
used always to Western civilization. ‘The most 
prominent thing in the sketch is the gharry, or 
native coach, drawn by a pair of bullocks. This 
rude vehicle, destitute of springs, and fashioned 
in the most primitive style, is, nevertheless, the 
carriage used by persons of rank and fashion in 
the native provinces of India, and is regarded as 
a great luxury. 


gold, adorned with rich fringes, open at the sides 


for light and air. ' These carriages aré getierally | 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 








The tall wicker canopy is hung | 


with curtains of costly fabrics, such as cloth of | head covering, with a fringe falling in front, pro- 


AANA | 


Wt 
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| 


AN 


used by women, though sometimes luxurious ra- | 


jahs ride therein, as is the case in the picture. 
They are often, however, far more elegant in 
construction, if not more comfortable, than that 
of the illustration. Those used by the court la- 
dies of Bombay and Calcutta are fitted up with 
light and graceful domes instead of the heavy 
wicker canopy, from which hang silken curtains, 
and are drawn by gayly beribbongd and bedecked 
white oxen, while young and pretty slaves dressed 
in rose-color sit on the steps to await their mis- 
tress’s bidding. .The driver is perched in front 


under a projecting awning, and guides the bul- 


locks by a rein passed through their noses. A 


tects the cattle from insects. On the sides of 
the street are seen fruit sellers, with their bas- 
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INDIAN STREET SCENE. 


| kets, water jars, and various paraphernalia, such 
as are found in the highways of Benares and 
other Eastern cities. 





RAIN. 


HE behavior of rain is a question of-almost 

as much interest to us as its distribution. 
To be of real use it must come down in a certain 
way, neither too fast nor too slow; its drops 
must be neither too large nor tod little ; it must 
fit its shape to the period of tlie year‘and* the 
| needs. of the soil: the driving mists of autumn, 
| the short but heavy downfulls of July, ‘‘ the sweet, 
|. fleet, silvery, April showers”—as Lord Lytton 


| the younger so deliciously calJs them in that love- 











liest of poetic fables, ‘‘'lhe ‘Thistle’—must all 
arrive in their time and place. Luckily for us, 
the personal manners of rain are not, like its gen- 
eral conduct, exclusively a product of its own 
capricious temper; they are influenced, to our 
great advantage, by something else than winds 
and sunbeams. ‘The air itself guides and grad- 
uates the falling drops ; it diminishes their eager 
speed by‘its resistance ; it forbids them to attain 
accumulated rapidity; it shelters us by its uni- 
versal buckler against a ferocity of pelting which, 
if left unchecked and uncontrolled, would flatten 
us at each shower. Even the size of the drops is 
not quite left to hazard; amidst so much way- 
wardness and disorder, it follows, exceptionally, a 
sortofrule. It depends a good deal, it is true, on 
the quantity of water in the cloud from which the 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[Decemper 25, 1875. 





drops emerge; but still, the rain which filters 
from the edges of a cloud is almost always fine 
and small; that which tumbles from the middle 
of it is usually big, because its globules have an 
opportunity of mixing up with those above them ; 
while, as the dripping finishes, the drops grow 
smaller, because, as there are fewer of them, 
they find no others to incorporate with as they 
descend. 











ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Srx-ve,n’s Surscermey.—Do not buy jet fringe, as 
it ia beco g passéce, but ave It, if you have it, in the 
way you suggest. Phe new ehades of blue silk would 
answer for you, mig? = doékey Basque Suit pattern 
° T ¥ Z Awadded black gros grain 


jue, trime nd socks” feathers, is a favorite gar- 

ue this @* “and will answer with both your 

Ladies of fifty years wear their hair in braids 

! palffé, hieh gr low, as most becomes them. There 

www ne fia, 4 Style of coiffure either for old or young 
latices. . Eigeti has her own fashion. 

Coret-BiLosv.—Brown, green, and blue are all fash- 
Jonable for children. Read New York Fashions in Ba- 

»@ar No. 51, Vol. VIII. 

*Beiix.—For your boy of nine years get a dark blue 
cloth suit made with an English sack, vest, and long 
pantaloons, For girls’ dresses read New York Fash- 
ions. Dark green is the most fashionable shade for a 
plain silk, yet brown, plum, and slate blue are much 
worn, 

Mas. W. H. B.—Get a walking coat of dark brown 
soft fleece-lined cloth for your little girl, or else a pe- 
lisse of cashmere or of matelassé. The New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 49, Vol. VIIL., will tell you about 
bonnets and wraps for little girls. 

Mrs. Joun L.—Make a pleated waist and round apron 
over-skirt for your girls. To soften the bright colors 
you might add dark sleeves and lower skirt. 

Counrry Morurr.—The box-pleated blouses are 
worn by girls as well as boys. Girls now wear kilt 
skirts with vest-basque, making a most boyish-looking 
suit; but such is the fashion, and we commend it for 
your blue flannel. The brown cloth of your circular 
will make a pretty walking Coat like that described in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 49, Vol. VIII. If 
not heavy enough, line with flannel. 

Mapeg.twne.—Dark brown camel’s-hair is what you 
need for over dress with your silk. The black ruffies 
you now have upon it must detract from its beauty, as 
black does not Jook well with that shade of brown. 

A. M. C.—Sicilienne comes in all colors. Make a 
basque and apron of your plaid silk, with black sleeves 
and skirt. 

Vic.—Some clear French gray serge would look well 
for an over dress, with sleeves and lower skirt of your 
bine serge. Use the Marguerite Pelisse pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. VIII. 

Panpora, ox, Lexineton.—Your handsome brocade 
will look best as a Marguerite pelisse (which is the 
new polonaise) with velvet skirt. Worn over warm 
under-clothing, it should be comfortable in your cli- 
mate al] winter without an outside wrap. 

Mus. W. W. T.—Get some darker plain blue cash- 
mere for a basque and apron over-skirt, and make 
sleeves and a lower skirt of the blue velours you now 
have. It is not now necessary that the shades or ma- 
terials of a dress should match. 

C. E. B.—We will send the Magazine and two copies 
of the Bazar for $10. 

Maus. J. W. O.—Your dress of cashmere and silk will 
be in good taste made as you suggest. Trim with 
side pleatings of the silk. 

Svsm.—Combine your plum-colored cashmere with 
silk of the same color, and make by Marguerite Pelisse 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. VILL Get gray 
camel’s-hair to wear over brown velvet for a suit to be 
matried in. 

C. T. G.—Late illustrations in the Bazar of elegant 
dresses for receptions will give you hints about your 
dress. 


BBSeR. 





A FAMOUS MEDICAL INSTITUTION. 
From the Chicago Times. 

*‘ Tae name of Dr. R. V. Prerce, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., has become as familiar to the people all 
over the country as ‘household words.’ His 
wonderful remedies, his pamphlets and books, 
and his large medical experience, have brought 
him into prominence and given him a solid rep- 
utation. The Times, in the present issue, pre- 
sents a whole-page communication from Dr. 
Pierce, and our readers may gain from it some 
idea of the vast proportions of his business and 
the merits of his medicines. He has at Buffalo 
a mammoth establishment, appropriately named 
*The World’s Dispensary,’ where patients are 
treated, and the remedies compounded. Here 
nearly a hundred persons are employed in the 
several departments, and a corps of able and 
skilled physicians stand ready to alleviate the 
sufferings of humanity by the most approved 
methods. These physicians are in frequent con- 
sultation with Dr. Prerce, and their combined 
experience is brought to bear on the successful 
treatment of obstinate cases. The doctor is a 
man of a large medical experience, and his ex- 
tensive knowledge of materia medica has been 
acknowledged by presentations of degrees from 
two of the first Medical Colleges in the land.” 

If you would patronize medicines, scientific- 
ally prepared by a skilled Physician and Chem- 
ist, use Dr. Pierce’s Family Medicines. Golden 
Medical Discovery is nutritious, tonic, alterative, 
and blood-cleansing, and an unequaled Cough 
Remedy; Pleasant Purgative Pellets, scarcely 
larger than mustard seeds, constitute an agreea- 
ble and reliable physic; Favorite Prescription, 
aremedy for debilitated females; Extract of 
Smart-Weed, a magical remedy for Pain, Bowel 
Complaints, and an unequaled Liniment for both 
human and horse-flesh ; while his Dr. Sage’s Ca- 
tarrh Remedy is known the world over as the 
greatest specific for Catarrh and ‘‘Cold in the 
Head” ever given to the public. They are sold 
by Draggists.—[ Com, ] 





For ladies’ wal children’s 's boots and shoes, the 
Crown Dressing is rapidly displacing all others. Its 
proprietors, Measrs. Frank Miiurr’s Son & Co., New 
York, are the largest house of the kind in the country, 
and are never known to press an inferior article. 
Those who have tried the Crown Dressing speak of it 
most highly.—[Com.) 








Wivr-Awaxe Yovta’s Parra.—For judicious edit- 
ing, select and lar contributors, and sprightly, 
entertaining me, Oe Youth's ypanion has no 
superior por Stn the Youth's publications.—[Com.] 








For Coughs, Colds, and Throat Disorders. use 
‘** Brown's Bronchial Troches,” having proved 
their efficacy by a test of many years.—{ Com. } 





Heartye Restorep. Great Invention. Book free, 
G. J. Woop, Madison, Ind.—[Com.] 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ONSUMPTION, Weak Lungs, DYSPEP- 
SIA,General Debility,and ome es tly cured 

by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE 

AND SODA, $1 and $2 per bottle. ook y only b 4 

WINCHESTER & CO.,, Chemists, No. 3 

John St., New York. Sold by all Druggists. 
ATENT KNIFE- PLAITING MA- 
CHIN 8 sizes, $6 a piece. _ = Velvet, 

Crape, and all kinds of Dress ld at 116 

South 11th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. M. ¥. SALLADE. 


(7. Gunther's Sons, 


502-504 BROADWAY, 


Call Attention to their Stock of 


Lalles Fur 


Also, to their Assortment of 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 


which is the largest and most 
complete ever offered. 


C. G. Gunther's Sons, 


§02--504 BROADWAY, 












































Tur Heatixne Come (Patent Applied for). 


For onapein | the vitality and o: al color of the 
hair when turning gray ; for all ing neuralgic an 

nervous headaches ; for instant) ved drying the bh: 
washing, and adding an unequaled gloss and wave to 


the hair. 

The Heating Rods attached to these Combs make 
excellent Curling Rods. 

The Hea’ eating Combs are packed in neat boxes, with 
explanatory circulars, and will be led to any address 
on soap of price, $2 00; or sent C. O. D., col- 
lection charges. Address Heating Comb Manufact are 
ing Co., 122 Church St., New York City. 

—These Combs, on trial, will prove themselves 
essential to every Toilet. 


STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


Hoven bere awarded Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
World's 7 Paris, 1867; London, 1862. 

Every Piano warranted for five years. Illustrated 
Catalogues mailed on application. Address 


STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 
Acme Club Skate. 


LS as 


The only reliable Self- falites Skate ever i 
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The Bast Holiday Presents 


Consisting of Ear-rin 
and Charms of al} kinds. 
orders taken and hairf rom d 


HATR! 


ee Hair Jewelry, 


Breastpins, Bracelets, Necklaces, Gentlemen’s Watch-Chains, Studs, Sleeve- a 
One of the largest and finest assortments ever exhibited in this city. 

eceased friends made up on the — at L. SHA W?S, 5 
St., near Sixth Avenue, and 364 Bowery, Corner Fourt 


Also, s 


West ae 


Stree! 


HAIR! 


s¢ wert mers At L, SELA W'S, * Someries 


CHATELAINES, just received, now aie’ raging mae 


Invisibles, now the raging style for an 
F. Coudray’s **Aurora,’? or Golden F 
gray) toa qotien blonde, 3-0z. bottle, $1 


es, eee ladies instantly look beautiful, trom $2 00 upward. 
uid, perfectly 
aa bottle, $2 50, &c. Reductions m: 


harmless, to bleach any shade of hair (including 


ie to = bse 


F. Coudray’s ** Creme Blanche,” or Engene’s “Secret of Beauty,” for the complexion, unsurpassed, 


at $2 00 per box. 
eruption, to make the face look young and beautiful. 


Also, the well-known Parisian ** Dermatine,* to remove wrinkles, freckles, or any 


Hair Switches, Curls, Puffs, Frizettes, Wigs, Toupees, &c., positively retailed at wholesale prices. 


PRICE LIST. 
Finest Quality Hair Switches, Solid, not Dyed. 
$5 00 


18 inches, 4 ounce weight.........+-.++++++- 


22 inches, 4 ounce weight...........-..+++++ 6 00 


26 inches, 4 ounce weight.............. ... $ 8 00 
82 inches, 4 ounce weighbt..............054. 


Combings made up by the newly-invented method, roots all one way, — to hair cut from the OD 


at 50c. per ounce and upward. 
with privilege of examination, 


oods sent to all the States, when prepaid, 


ree of all charges, or C.O 





THE NEW 


CHAMPION BURGLAR ALARM. 


PROTECTING 


RESIDENCES, 
BANKS, 
STORES, 


AND 
Public 
Buildings. 


Now epetiiieg all the old devices having for an 
object protection against burglars. Received the first 
premium of the American Institute, and en- 
dorsed by the Western Union Telegraph Co., the Amer- 
ican District Telegraph Co., and hundreds of our best 
citizens. 

House, Elevator, Hotel Annuncia- 
tors, Electric Bells, Watchmen’s De- 
tectors, Electrical Clocks, &c, 


THE CHAMPION BURGLAR ALARM CO., 
No. 40 West 18th Street. 

L. G. TILLOTSON, President. 

CORNELIUS ROOSEVELT, Secretary and Treasurer. 


ARISIAN DIAMONDS. — The result of 
valuable discovery made by a French Chemist, by 
which Crystals are coated with a pure diamond surface, 

















Can be instantly and firmly attached to any boot. Re- 

— no Heel-plates, Straps, or Key. §a@7~ Send stamp 

or Catalogue of Skates, A grag _ MESON, Goods. 
FISH & 8 


P. O. Box 4968. 2 kena st.) N.Y. 








Ostrich Feathers 





At MAX WIENER’S, 
295 Sixth Ave., 
Bet. te NOP ore sn oF Sts., 


OSTRICH « & FANCY "FEATHERS, 


ont PLUMES. “OSTRICH * TIPS, ww 
LUMES, & OSTRICH TRIMMIN 
At we. prices than at any other + 
in the city. 


Ss Take Notice of the Golden Ostrich. 


P. S.—Feathers Cleaned, Dy Dyed, and Curled at short 
notice. 








EXCELSIOR 


Do Your Own | Printing! 
Press for 5 labels, envelopes, etc. 
en doh et bet printing ond ~~ a 


sages save = leasure and 
profit in aeons 'Printi . The Girls or 
£ Bo} Specie great fun and a. 
vy printing. Send two stam 
esses" ueiskys ca” 








e money fast at 
for full cata- 


& O6., 


MARIE TILLMANN: Co. 


Im yenen 4 of vine parities 
~ DAM eee 





And Su rs to MA 








which can not be Scratched, Marred, Blurred, or Tar- 
pene by os ne —_ are b a 5 : and beautiful 
as the ne, and defy detection a or 
light (Settings Solid a RICH HARD HUMP HREYS, 
ry . Y., Sole 
ta Goods sent C. D., with privilege to 
seat for Descriptive Price-List. 
You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 

These patttrns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making my = 
— ents. Every pattern we issue will be cut b: 
of his Lag mgr and who is unquestionably the ablest 

in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
ms that have ever a red in this coun 
Address PPT AMES MoCALL & co. 
543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No, 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 

311 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Between 19th and 20th Streets, 
Manufacturer of Ladies’ and Children’s 
HAND-SEWED SHOES. 
ALL THE LATEST STYLES. 


Jeweler, 779 Broad ent for the U. S. 
Examine. 

to get tid of it, but scarcely know 

and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
Cut Paper Patterns, | = 

oschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the h 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirta, 
J. J. CONN ER, 
t#" Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to. 





GILES’ 
INIMENT 


<< OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 


As a standard remedy in every family I pronounce 
Grxs’ Loviment Ioprpg or Ammonra the most valu- 
able and important. No family should be without it. 

T. L. RAYMOND, President Produce Bank. 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


1876. Postpaid. $1 60. 


THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 
Supresiy Iuivustearev. ¢@™ Send 10 cents for a 
Sample Number. SUBSCRIBE _* and get 
the remaining numbers of 1875 FREE! 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
LCOMANTE, 


DECA 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving full \ pt in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cta, 
100 ase’tu pictures, boc ta, They are Heads, Landscapes, Animale, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, a igures, &c, 
They can be easily transferred to any ar rticle 20 as to imitate the 
most beautiful dating. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts, 4,90 50 cts, Agents wavted, 
Ad. 4 Ie PaTTEn &CO., 162 William Street, New York.’ 

















yPIUM 


Habit Cured. 


A Certain and Sure Cure, It Costs yon NOTH- 
ING for a Trial. ribe case and send for particu- 
lars. Mrs. J. A. Drollinger, La Porte, Ind. 
Box 978. (Formerly Mrs. Dr. 8. B. Collins.) 


VENING ENTERTAIN MENTS.—Con- 
taining a Play, a Charade, a Pantomime, Jarley's 
Wax Works, Tableaux, Parlor Games and Amuse- 
ments, Optical Delusions, &c., &c. The above will be 
TA by mail, on receipt of two three-cent stamps, by 
PY = S COMPANY, Publishers, - 
1 Chambers Street, New York. 


“THE BENEFACTOR” 


Is the best 8-p: aper in the world. ys how to 
ain and retain health and wealth. Samples free. Ad- 
“THE BENEFACTOR,” Newark, N.J. 


ISS ANNIE GALLAGHER, French 
Corset Maker, formerly forewoman with 
— 8. PONCHON, would respectfully inform her 
tne that she is now located at 271 SIXTH 
ENUE, Between 17th and 18th Sts. 


ay 
Treated, 
without use of Knife or Caustics. 
Dn. A. H. Brown, New — 
on, Send two postage stam; 


solicited. 


IVINS’ oo HAIR CRIMPERS. 


Adopted by all the Soe of Fashion. Retailers supplied 
by any wholesale Notion House in N. Y., Phila., or Bos- 
ton. Manufactured only by E. Ivins, 2903 N. bth St. »Phila. 


“ 1!!—Singer’s Safety Guard 
Don’ t Forget it! is worth all the Burglar 
Alarms ever invented. ents a every where. 
Silver- Fistes Gin, 435 'W yon rec apt at 25c. Address 
A. i. SIN ut Street, Bhiladelphia, Pa. 


§ Graduated Chest and Lung Protectors, 
A necessary and luxurious article of underwear, 
Sound lungs protected, and unsound restored. 
Sold everywhere. By mail, $1.50. Isaac A, 
Sixcer. manufacturer, 694 Broadway, N. Y. 


ICK’S TASTELESS MEDICINES can 








ress 























now be had in all drug stores. Ask for Circular. 


Frettiest EXousehold Journals in U. S. 


Gems of Beauty! Ladies! Young Folks! Just the Papers for You! 





Address, 


Cott 


ning 
and hinte tr cold aagoowennta 
bag nny it. Parents | it is the best 


SEND 1S5c. FOR TRIAL TRIP THREE MONTHS. 


The Ladies’ Floral Cabinet 


AND vercnmunane mone COMPANION. 
Art, Music, Home 4 


H. hola It. 





Devoted 
Ladice’ Faney Work, Society ‘mearmeots| ower, Window 
ke. The 
A 


merica. Beautifully its 


prettiest 
. Wonderful alee Arties ait 
ths on trial, inetwalog p ay chromo, “ SiyWindow ss 


ebrom: (Garden. 
10e. fipettoen¢ copy. None Free. Get apaClab. Agents Wanted. 


The Little Gem and Young Folks Favorite. 


SEND 10c. FOR TRIAL TRIP THREE MONTHS. 
et Paper for the Young Folks in the U- 8. Fall of pictures, 
n, anecdotes, stories, helps to school studies, 
tri putin ament. Get up a Club. Gees like Pua, Al the eh 
ive your | 
on trial, tncleding pretty, 


. “ 
see ve 


HENRY Z. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 46 Beekman Street, New Yorks 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


$89 








AT Senate 


Are OFFERING, in EVERY DEPARTMENT of 
their RETAIL STORE, UNUSUAL 


BARGAINS. 


STOCK NEW, FRESH, and SEASONABLE, the 
LARGEST PORTION JUST RECEIVED. 

REAL INDIA CAMEDL’S - HAIR 
SHAWLS, from $15 to $1500 each. 

LADIES’ READY-MADE POPLIN, DIAG- 
ONAL, and SERGE DRESSES, $10, $12, 
$14 each, and upward. 

LADIES’ BLACK SILK DRESSES, Styl- 
ishly and Handsomely Trimmed, $40, $45, $50, 
and upward, 

COLORED SILK DRESSES, Elegantly 
Trimmed with Camel’s-Hair Cloth and Velvet, ONLY 
$503 good value for $75. 

BLACK and COLORED SILK & VELVET 
DRESSES, MAGNIFICENT, by PINGAT and 
WORTH, Prices VERY LOW; 


An ELEGANT ASSORTMENT of LADIES’ 
PARIS AND NEW YORK 


TRIMMED HATS, 


AT EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


Paris and Berlin-Made Opera Cloaks, 
Silk and Velvet Polonaise lined with fur, 
Sacques, &c., &c. Very Splendid. 
And they will EXHIBIT, apart from their regular 
stock, a LARGE LINE OF LADIES’ 
Paris Embroidered Chemises, Calcons, 
Robes de Nuit, Collars, Sets, &ec. 
PRICES LOWER THAN EVER. 


Also, A LINE OF VERY BEST QUALI- 
TIES PARIS-MADE 


REAL KID GLOVES. 


MEN'S, $1 per pair. LADIES’, 50 cents per pair. 


Broadway 4th Ave, Sth & 10th Sts, 
RICHARD MEARES 


Begs to Direct the Attention of 
Country Residents 
to his 
Large and Elegant Stock of 


READY-MADE COSTUMES, OVER-SKIRTS, 
AND BASQUES, 

FINE IMPORTED MILLINERY, 
WEDDING OUTFITS, INFANTS’ WARDROBES, 
AND READY-MADE UNDERCLOTHING, 
Now offering at very Low Prices. 


GREAT BARGAINS IN SILKS. 

500 Pieces of Extra nice Gros Grain Silks in all the 
New Shades, rs 25, worth $1 60. Splendid Black Silks, 
$1 25, $1 38, $1 50, $1 15. Goods forwarded to any part 
of the Country. Onr illustrated fashion book and price- 
list, containing 144 pages, of our entire stock 

AILED Free TO any ADDRESS ON APPLICATION TO 


RICHARD MEARES, 
Cor. 6th Ave. & 19th St., New York. 


NOVELTIES in LACES! 


JUST RECEIVED, NEW DESIGNS IN 
Pichus, Collarettes, Scarfs, Ties, Bows, 
Handkerchiefs, Caps, 
Breakfast Sets, Linen Collars & Cuffs, 
Ruchings, &c., &c. 


H, W. SHAW, 


1105, Broadway (Madison m_ Square). 























ty be mailed free, on receipt of 25 cents. Address 
G. W. LAKE, box 3959, New York Post-Office. 
cents per Seok Autumnal and Holly Vines at 
Somme er yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
ELL’S ENCYCLOPEDIA—NEW A AND REVISED 
EDITION.—150,000 Articles, 3000 Engravings, aud 
language. Agents wanted. Specimen, with Map, 20c. 
Rade dress BAKER, DAVIS, & CO., Philadelphia. 
DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular, 
Haner's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar 
One REPA 1D, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fivr 
Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 


Manufactured from the bark of the Rammie Plant. 
VY For mene Pictures or Doing. at 5 
Trecoeetie ng Co., 865 Main Street, , Buffalo, N.Y. 
18 splendid Maps. The best Book of Reference*in the 
BRENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—F. Ba- 
copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
Havrrr’s Magazine, Harrer’s Weexry, and Haneer’s 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexty, or 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage’ free. 


Terme ror Apvertistne in Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
ARPER’S Bazar. 
Harper’s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Serpe’ 's Bezar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. - 


Holiday 


our “Fashion Quarterly.” 


EKHRICH'S 


287 & 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, 


Bet. 24th & 25th & 25th Sts., N.Y. City. 


vy Presents 


For your Wife, your mot your Children, or your Sweetheart. 
Our Selection of Toys and Holiday Goods is the Largest in the United 
States, and is offered at the Lowest Prices. 
New York City should certainly Call in Person and Examine our Stock. 
Parties Living in the Country can obtain Full Illustrations and Prices 
of our Goods by enclosing a 3-cent Stamp for the Winter Number of 


Parties Living in or near 





HURS. 


WE MANUFACTURE OU OUR OWN FURS, ARE 
CAREFUL THAT ALL SKINS ARE THORO OUGHE 
LY CURED AND DEODORIZED, AND CAN WAR- 
RANT EVERY ARTICLE, EVEN THE CHEAP- 
aaa TO GIVE SATISFACTION IN EVERY RE- 
SPECT, 


REAL SEAL SACQUES, 28 to 30 inches long, cut 
straight or half fitting, at $85, $100, $125, $150, and 

upward, 

BEAUTIFUL REAL SEAL MUFFS, at $9 85, $11 75, 
$14 50, $18 00, 


REAL SEAL SETS, Muff with Real Seal Cuffs, ele- 
gantly trimmed, extra length Boa, very fine quality, 
at $25, $80, $35, p40, $45, $50, and upward. 


REAL MINK SETS, of Western Mink, 4-stripe Muff 
and full 4-skin Boa, extra quality, all warranted 

rime and full seasoned, at $20, $30, $35. 
CH MINK SETS, of Northern i dark in color, 


= antly —, ao 
EAL EASTERN MINK E’skers at at $60 and $70. 
Every variety of FUR “TRIMMING at lowest prices. 


Largest assortment of REAL SEAL CAPES for La- 
dies, Gents, and Children, in the country. 


SEAL & BEAVER GLOVES, BEAVER COLLARS, 
at attractive prices. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 








WE CALL ESPECIAL ATTENTION 





TO OUR DEPARTMENT OF 


HURS. 


NO MISREPRESENTATIONS, EVERY ARTI- 
CLE MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. AN EX- 
AMINATION WILL PROVE OUR PRICES THE 
LOWEST IN THE CITY. 


IMITATION SEAL SETS, ve very neat, Muff and long 
Boa, Muff finished with Patent Cuff, at $485. Same, 
Muff finished with Real Seal Cuff, extra quality, re- 
duced to $5 50. 


Finest imitation SEAL SET in the market, far supe- 
rior to a poor Real Seal, elegantly trimmed, at $14 50. 

FRENCH MINK SETS, Muff lined with Silk, neat 
Tassels, long Boa, at $4 85. Same, Muff lined with 
Satin, extra quality, long Boa, $5 25. 


FRENCH LYNX SETS, Muffs made with soft bed 
finish, neat Tassels, long full Boa, at $6 00. 


Extra quality French LYNX SETS at $3 50, $10 00. 
kegs orton 4 assortment and prices of Russian 

and Hudson Bay Sable, Lynx, Beaver, Otter, Sea 

Otter, &c., &c., at prices to suit the moxt economical. 


FUR SETS AND SACQUES FOR CHILDREN. 








‘ou want something pretty in FURS for a miss or 

child we will not fail to please you, and at the right 

rice. Our assortment of these goods is exceedingly 
‘ge, comprising every thing | in the line of Furs. 


ALL OUR OTHER D DEPARTMENTS. 





EHRICH & CO., 287 and 289 Eighth Ave., N. Y. City. 





REED & 


oF EVERY 


BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


ELECTRO- PLATED TABLE WARE 


DESCRIPTION, 





Would invite especial attention to the great variety of new and original designs of 
Dinner, Tea, and Water Sets, Epergnes, Cake and Fruit Dishes, Ice 


Pitchers, Vases, Mantel Ornaments, &e., 
SUITABLE FOR 


Bridal and Holiday Presents. 


Salesrooms, No. 2 Maiden Lane, New York. 
FACTORIES, TAUNTON, MASS. 








PPLIQUE PATTERNS for Turkish 

Towel-work,. Trade supplied by BENTLEY 
BROS., Manufacturers, 273 Sixth Avenue, N. ¥. Send 
10 cents for Sample and prices, 


I ADIES? Materials for Fancy Work. To make 
4 Dolls, Boxes, Easels, Frames, &c. Send two stamps 
for 64-page Catalogue, with Patterns; also, Scrap and 
Transfer Pictures. J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mase, — 


a | LB, Brown or Braok, no previous 
wash. BOSWELL & WARNER'S “Cotorterc For 
Tur Hare.” All druggists. Depot No. 9 Dey St., N. Y. 


yD ye VENTILATED GARTER.— 
The only Garter recommended by the medical pro- 














tcasion. Principal depot 543 Broadway, New York. 





ADIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 

4 18 GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 

gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 


DISEASES OF WOMEN, by GEORGE H. 
TAYLOR, M.D.,318 pages, contains New Methods, 
without Drugs, for Home 
Radical Cure, 





Treatment and 
Mailed for $1 50. Circular on 
receipt of stamp. N. KE. WOOD, 17 East 
58th Street, New York. 


$1029 259.0%. cents ras ee 


$19 a day at home. Agents ‘wanted. Outfit and 


terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 








GREAT INDUCEMENTS. 


Rodgers & Orr Bros., 


183, 185, & 187 EIGHTH AVE., 
Between 19th and 2Oth Streets. 





We have made special reductions in the following 
departments: Suits,Cloaks, Shawls, Dress Goods, Silks, 
Furs, Notions, Hosie ry , Blankets, Flannels, and House- 
keeping Linen Goods. 

SUITS, 
Ladies’ Suits, $4 85, $5 50, $7 50. 
500 Ladies’ Suits,"$8 50; forme rly $15. 
Ladies’ Cashmere “D’Eceose” Suvts 1250; formerly $20. 
Ladies’ Silk Suits, $38 50, $45, $55--Not the Cost of the 
Silk; formerly $10 Tee 25 each mr ore. 
CLOAh 
650 Ladies’ Cloaks, at $6 50; forn 
500 Rich Embroidered Cloaks, at » 

Unprecedented Bargains. 
1000 Rich Imported Cloaks, at about One-Half their 

value, $10, $12, $15, $18. 

DRESS GOODS. 

8 Cases Camel’s-Hair Cloth, 24c. ; formerly ™e. 
2 Cases Spitzbergen Snowflake , BOC. § ; for y 
3 Cases Rich Poplin de Suez Cloth, 25¢ 
3 Cases 5-4 Crusader Poplin, 3ic. ; for: 
3 Cases Snowflake, in plaid effects, only z 

50c 


$12. 
“ormerly $25; 


French Cashmeres D’Eccose, only 50c., 
formerly $1. 
BLACK Goons. 
Black Alpaca, Extra Heavy, 30c. ; formerly 45c. 
vo Cashme re, in Lupin’s All w ool, Best Goods, 75c., 
; 95c. : Far Below Actual Value. 
Her nrivtta Cloths, 40c., 50c., 60c. ; former price 55c., 65c., 
Te. SILKS. 
50 Pieces Sublime Quality Black Silk, $1, $1 25, $1 30, 
$1 35; Fully Thirty-Five per cent. Reduction. 
100 Pieces Sublime Quality of Colored Silks, in the New 
Shades, Seal Brown, London Smoke, Vigogne ar 
rone,” “Londres,” and only $1 50; worth $2 25 per yard. 
50 Pieces Bonnett & Ponson’s Best Satin-Face Silks; 
Extra Quality; only $2, $2 25, $2 50, $2 75. 
LADIES’ FURS 
IN ALL THE FASHIONABLE STYLES. 
Alaska Sable, $7 50, Full Set; formerly $15. Siberian 
Mink, $10, Moff and Boa; formerly $25. Fur Trim- 
ming ‘of all kinds and at Popular Prices. 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR CHEAP. 
1000 Dozen Corsets, Rodgers & Orr Bro.’s Own, only 
$1; worth $1 75. Ladies’ and Gents’ Underwear,very 
cheap. 1000 Dozen Kid Gloves,70c. ; Every Pair Guar- 
anteed ; former price, $1 25. 1000 Dozen Pieces Pass- 
menterie Trimmings, at $1 25; formerly $275. But- 
tons, Notions, Trimmings, Laces, &c., from Auction, 
at Less than Half Price.’ We are Consts antly Add- 
ing to our Immense Stock the Latest Novelties, at 
Remarkably Low Prices. 
Goods sent, C.O.D., to all parts, subject to examina- 
tion, Samples gent on application, 


RODGERS & ORR BROTHERS 


188, 185, & 187 8th Ave., between 19th & 20th Sts. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven To Fir any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


in Seal-Br 








The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. VIII. 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
Pleated 
T rimmed Skirt, 


agonal Front, Round Over - skirt, 
Waist Fastened Behind, 





aie 
skirt and Long Walking 








Pcie... consessedcr 15 
HENRI TROIS SACQUE, with Bouffant Oo 
skirt and Walking peti aa cane © ae 
a with Shirred Tablier and Walking se 
hat kaudahdedineasunas thacdevedscncdeeeke 1g 
SHIRRED BASQUE, with Shirred Over-skirt 
OG WOES GT En. ccaccaccisisauctdenedees = a 
CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box- Pleated Blouse, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years old)............+. “ 21 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 
Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. “ 3 
MARGUERITE BASQUE AND OVER- SKIRT, 
pe Bo Se eee ~ oe 
KRENCH WALKING JACKET, with Short 
Back and Long Sides, Triple Apron, and 
NN rr nn = 
LOOSE pane E, with Cardinal Cape, Square 
Apron, and W alking GINO. ca ccvcvckesdvesue “ 33 
LOUIS XV. JACKET, Apron Over-skirt, and 
WIR cuincddcandncanleneéaienbon a 
DOUBLE - BREASTED FRENCH JACKET, 
Sheath Over-skirt, and Clinging Ws alking 
Sn dindu cubed see cc dhecesedh.epaeunceres -@ 
Long Square Over-skirt, 
att nega hnenh Gaal die * 43 
E, Double Apron with Scz arf 
Back, and Demi-Trained Skirt.......... ... “ 43 
MARQUISE SACQUE, with Double-Breasted 
Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train. “ 48 


LONG CL OAK, Apron with U ottteti Folds, and 

Six-Gore W. alking Skirt. “ 45 
DOUBLE-BREASTED CUIRASS BASQU E, 

with Byron Collar, Revers Over-skirt, and 

Clinging Walking Skirt...............+..-. “ 46 
ARMOR BASQUE, Scarf Over-skirt, with Reti- 

cule Pocket, and Demi-Trained Skirt... “ 46 
MARGU ERITE PELISSE, with Six-Gore Walk- 

ing Skir « 
PRINCESSE PEED sd raccannctancceusicesuaka “ 48 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 

Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 

toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 





Dress (for girl from 2 to 9 years old) * 60 
MARGUERITE WRAPPER..........+0+- ~* 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 


repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns sepurated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


a @ ANNN 2 year cai can be made with our 60 samples, sent 
for 25 cts. Cards, Games, Photos, & Puzzles. 
Boston Card Eng. Co.,32 W inter St., Boston. 


OT] ae [EK to to Agents, Old and Young, Male and Fe- 


male, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE, 


Address P. O. Vioxery & Co. Co., Augusta, Maine, 





r day at home. Samples worth $1 
$5 to $20 es Sesane & Co., Portland, Maine. 
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Hatr-BRUSH WHICH MAY HAVE BELONGED TO 
ENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


WASHINGTON WAS ONCE ASKED TO DINE WITH 
Jupce Jongs. IF HE HAD ACCEPTED, HE 


BoNNET WORN. BY JULIA BAKER WHEN SHE 
vistTEp Mount VERNON IN 1830. 


a 
ca 
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FACETIZ. 


Qrestions ron Answer.—In what vehicle did the man ride who was 
driven frantic? When a man revolves much in his mind, does it make 
him dizzy? If all things are for the best, where do the rations of the 
second best come from? What is the exact width of a broad grin Y 


A ED 
Money was never more plenty than at present. At least we judge so 
from the conversation that oon between two boys in front of the Post- 
office last evening. One of them was about eleven years old, and wore 
the stump of a cigar in his mouth, and no shoes on his feet. The other 
wore a straw hat with a ragged edge, and a stone-bruise on his heel, 
and about twelve summers had passed over his tangled locks. This 
conversation: “That bass I cocht weighed more’n two 
“T bet a thonsan’ dollars it didn’t.” “1 betcher five thou- 
ean’ dollars it did—cum now.” And neither boy looked as if he had 
five hundred dollars in his pocket, but appearances are deceitful. 


—_——@——_——_ 
Marourres Misery—Having a cigar, and nothing to light it with. 
—_— 


A lady put her watch under her pillow the other night, but couldn't 
keep it there, because it disturbed her sleep. And there, all the time, 
was her bed-ticking right underneath her, and she never thought of 


that at all. - 


Courtsurr anp tur Coat Qurstion.—A statistician estimates that 
courtships average three tons of coal each. 


————__— 

“Is this the doctor's office ?” inquired a man who popped his head 
inside the sanctum door. 

“No, Sir; the next flight of stairs.” 

“ Well, I am too tired to go any further,” said he, sadly ; “ but if you 
see the doctor any time this morning, I wish you would tell him that 
my mother-in-law is dying, and we'd like to have him call in if he gets 

me.” ; fd 

Each beau plucks a leaf from a coquette, so that thorns only remain 
for the husband. 


Pro | 
should like to have any one ask questions, if so disy 
pent. “ What time is it, please ?” 


resson (looking at his watch). “‘As we have a few minutes, I 


Bird ties» 
“ When was Rome built ?” asked a school committee man of the first 
class in ancient bistory. 
“In the night,” answered a bright little girl. 
“Tn the night !” exclaimed the astonished examiner. ‘ How do you 
tout?” 
“Why, [thought every body knew that ‘ Rome wasn’t built in aday.’” 


——@—_— 
Discovrstne sweet Music—Blowing your own trumpet. 
—@—__—_ 


As old Mr. —— heaved the last scuttle of four tons of coal into his 
cellar, he was heard to remark : *‘ If they had been boys instead of girls, 
it wouldn't have been thus, One ton would last all winter.” 


pending 
In the following lines the word “ that” is used to exemplify its vari- 

ous significations : 

Now that is a word which may often be joined, 

For that that may be doubled is clear to the mind; 

And that that that is right is as plain to the view 

As that that that that we use is rightly used too; 

And that that that that that line has is right, 

In accordance with grammar, is plain in our sight. 


Reorrs ror Mivor-Pre.—Hash five pounds of beef with three pounds 

of apples ; one-third of a pound of chopped raisins ; add three table- 

spoonfuls of spice, and cook three minutes; add three table-spoonfuls 
ef cinnamon, and stir three times; add mace and pepper and caraway 
and cloves and coriander and dried gooseberries and salt and citron, 
tasting till you are sure it is right; then set the pan in a chair, 
and add one quart of boiled cider, one tea-cupful of vinegar, two dozen 
prunes without the stones, a gill of white brandy, if you can get it, a wine- 
giassful of rose-water, and four pulverized nutmegs ; next add two cupfuls 
of butter and one cupful of salt ; cook fifteen minutes, taste, and put the 
spoon back. If you have any thing else in the house you would like to 
dhs you can de so, only exercise discretion in all your experiments. 
e in the oven, and set away in the cellar till your mother-in-law comes. 





A rustic hanging basket suspended from the arch of a bay-window is a 
pretty sight. The rustic éffect is produced by prongs of wood nailed to 
a bowl. The basket should be hung just high enough to smartly catch 
the head of the ‘person rising beneath it. One such basket, with the 
prongs firmly nailed on, will do more to advance a knowledge of astron- 
omy in a family than all the text-books in Christendom. 


. 
An Eastern tramp, who had been over Wisconsin, says the names of the 
towns savor too much of pedestrianism to suit his notion of a “‘ printer's 
State.” There is Milwaukee, Waukesha, Oconomowoc, Manitowoc, Wau- 
kegan, Pewaukee, and a dozen Other “ walks,” but darned little work. 
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“. A MOONLIGHT. REVERIE. 
“Colder and Colde? grows the Night.” 


The misery felt by the thild who couldn’t go to the picnic is nothing to 
that of the one who has been to it.’ 


Ree, POL as 
Flies cause one-fifth of all the profanity in this world. This is the opin- 
ion of a baldheaded man. : 


A Frenchman learning the English language complained of the irregu- 
larity of the verb “‘ to go,” the present tense of which some wag had writ- 
ten out for him, as follows: “I go; thou startest ; he departs; we make 
tracks ; you cut sticks; they absquatulate or skedaddle.” 








LOVE’S TELEGRAM. 


7 





WOULD HAVE SAT IN THIS CHAIR. 


DEEPLY INTERESTING COLLECTION OF RELICS EXHIBITED AT THE SMITHVILLE CENTENNIAL TEA PARTY. 


Printers’ pi is ve 


indigestible, and the one that makes it would rather 
see some one else 


spose of it than himself. 


—_—_>_——— 

“OuRISTMAS 18 cComING.”—The condition of Turkey still occupies a 
considerable share of public attention, At this season of the year it is 
not to be wondered at that it should. 


ee 
Curious GroeraraioaL Fact.—Wales is at present in India. 


——_—~—_- 
A fond parent who bought a cow for his summer residence, in anticipa- 
tion of the delight that the fresh peemees would cause his daughter, was 
somewhat chagrined when Julia, looking upon a pan of nectar, ex- 
claimed, “Oh, what horrid yellow stuff! It isn’t half so good as the 
nice blue milk we get in town.” 
Oe. SEES Fs 





Perrectty Howpactovs.—A correspondent suggest 
phant howdah exercise the Prince of Wales will take on his Eastern 
trip will probably improve his Indiagestion. How dah you? 


te fa 
NO DOUBT! 

Mamma. “ Do you know it’s very rude to say ‘Sha'n’t ?’” 

Lirrie Grav, “Is it very rude,ma? I think I can be much ruder 


than that.” ; 
As the night begins to lengthen, the gas bill begins to strengthen. 


ciecachaliaiaialieiie 
“QUITE TOO MOVING.” 

Emr.oyver. “Good-morning, William. How are you? and how's 
your poor old mother ?” 

Wut. “ Well, Sir, I don’t know. I don’t live with the old wom- 
an now ; I’ve got lodgings of my own. [Pause.] But 1 won't see her 
want.” 

Emp.oyer. “ Ah! perhaps that’s why you moved away.” 

a os 


The modern Rochefoucauld says the average gorilla of Central Af- 
rica now points to Stanley and his band of explorers, and pathetically 
reminds its grandchildren that it.is what they may one day expect to 


come to. 
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“THE EARLY BIRD CATCHES THE WORM.” 

Sreveeiine younG Paysioian (who, after listening with rapt atten. 
tion to the symptoms of his first patient, strikes a hand-bell, and sum- 
mons his faithful attendant). ‘*O—er, Roberts!” 

Roserts. “ Yes, Sir.” 

Puysicran. “‘ When General Grant comes, take him into the break- 
fast-room, and ask him to be so kind as to wait a little while.” (To 
patient.) “Now,madam.” 


Our Dan remarked to his wife one evening, as he left home for the 
— ib be back by ten o’clock if I don’t meet with any serious 
pull-back.” 

“It won’t be well for you to meet any pull-backs, Daniel, serious or 
smiling, if I know of it,” said his better half, in tones which indicated 
that she meant it. PRES = ORES 


“Waral, yes,” said the old man, as he leaned on his cane, “I am 
kinder aging, and I feel it more and more every day. Only last year I 
used to be able to walk around Union Square every morning, and now 
my rheumatism is so bad that when I’ve got half round, all I can do ie 
to turn round and hobble back.” 


ne 
How To EXAMINE THE Crust or THE Eartu—Bake mud-pies. 


————_——— 

Hits to Horsemen.—If your horse is in the habit of kicking, use a 
jow board, and your horse will soon get over it. When your horse re- 
fuses to take up an oat, consider him as having failed. To make your 
horse fast, tie him with halters. Look carefully after the bits of your 

horse, or else you may soon be looking after the bits of your wagon. 
If you have a proper address, you may receive a couple of linea from a 
horse, but on no account drop a line. However you may be attached to 
your horse, you must be certain that your horse is well attached to your 


carriage. 

You can’t depend upon Kansas flour. A loaf of bread passed into 
Leavenworth jail contained two files, a knife, a bottle of acid, and a roll 
of money. A country which grows such wheat as that can not expect to 
get ahead very fast. 
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He. “See here, Mary Jane, the Nights are getting too cold to Spark Outside any more. Can’t you 


introduce me to the Family?” 


that the ele- , 
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